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R ro NYY 
TIS INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 
MASTERS ~~ Presa Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
“ east TISH ARTISTS, is OPEN i 
trom Ten to Six. Admission, Is.; Catalogue, Is. siete 
COTY 3 Pia GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
S ary of PAIN TERS in WATER COLOURS. 
their Gallery § egnth Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN, at 
Admits, all-Mall East, from Nine till Dusk. 
tance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
; HE - GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 
| Wane SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
f this Society ig sre RS. The Eighteenth Annual Exhibition 
St James's Pus ; V OPEN at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near 
. alace, from 9 o Clock till dusk. Admission 1s. 
WE CHARLES sap JAM ES FAHEY, Secretary. 
M®, CHARLES SELBY'S EVENTS TO BE 
Waits of the ED in the HISTORY of ENGLAND, with 
CHARL Ps SELBY wes and Queens by living models.— Mr. 
the Mag " Rn the =a a ee, lbastrates entertainment 
: mg at hale. eet, on Wednesday evening, June 30, 
pal Masicectiens past cight.—Tickets to be had of all the prin- 











New . Stalls to be had an . i 
tree ad only of Mr. C. Ollivier, 41, 
Private boxes wnt ey ld Mr. R. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street. 
theo give the onsen *™ *t the hall.—Mr. CHARLES SELBY 


joe tether, Tentay on en at Crosby Hall, Monday, 5th July, 
+ Ried 8t the Anembiy wy, at Store Street, Wednesday, 7th 


Rooms, Croydon, Thursday. 8 
HE ED ——— »0T yGon, Thursday, 8th July. 
J apr PURGH REVIEW, No. CXCV.— 
‘ “SIS intended for inserti “ste 
th to the Punii insertion are requested 
Bot Ublishe rs before 1 4 
loin than atarday, the 3rd whee a 
» Stown, and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 





OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
LECTURES ON GOLD. 

In consequence of a request from the Council of the Society of 
Arts, the necessity of which has been urged upon the Society by 
intending Emigrants, it has been arranged that the following 
course of Lectures should be given on GOLD, with a view to the 
INSTRUCTION OF EMIGRANTS ABOUT TO PROCEED TO AUSTRALIA !— 

WEDNESDAY, 30th June—The Geology of Australia, with especial 
reference to the Gold Regions. By J. BECHE JUKES, M.A,, 
F.G.S., of the Geological Survey, Author of ‘‘Sketches on the 
Physical Structure of Australia.” 

Faipay, 2nd July—On our Knowledge of Australian Rocks, as 
a from their Organic Remains. By EDWARD FORBES, 

“RS. 

Monpay, 5th July—The Chemical Properties of Gold, and the 
Mode of distinguishing it from other Substances resembling it. By 
LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., F.R.S. 

WEDNESDAY, 7th July—Gold Mining and Washing. By WAR 
RINGTON SMYTH, M.A., F.G.S. 


| GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES AND 
| 





Tuvrspay, 8th July—The Metallurgical Treatment and Assaying 
of Gold Ores. By JOHN PERCY,M D., F.R.S. 

Frivay, 9th July—The History and Statistics of Gold. By 
ROBERT HUNT, Keeper of Mining Records. 

Tickets to the whole course, at 3s. cach, tobe had at the Museum 
of Geology, Jermyn Street, daily, between 10 and 5 o'clock. 

The number of Tickets is limited to 550. 

H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


JTNIVERSITY HALL, Gordon Square, London. 
—The oftice of Principal of this Institution having become 
vacant, the Council are ready to reccive applications and testi- 
monials from gentlemen disposed to undertake the duties. The 
Hall is established for the residence of Students of University Col- 
lege, London, under the immediate superintendence of the Prin 
cipal. Applications and testimonials to be addressed to the 
Council at the Hall. 
By order, D. DAVISON, Hon. Sce. 
London, 24th June, 1852. 
} ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
His Grace the President has kindly directed the Grounds 
of Chiswick House to be opened for the reception of the Visitors 
to the Society’s Gardens at the NEXT EXHIBITION, on SATUR 
DAY, the 10th JULY. Tickets are issued at this Office, price 5s.; 
or at the Garden, in the afternoon of the 10th July, at 7s. 6d. each. 
Respectable Strangers, or residents in the country, who will for 
ward their addresses in writing to the Vice-Secretary, 21, Regent 
Street, on or before Thursday, the 8th of July, may obtain an 
authority to procure Tickets.—21, Regent Street, London. 


GRAND FANCY BAZAAR will be held in 
the ROYAL HOSPITAL, GREENWICH, in aid of the 
QUEEN ADELAIDE NAVAL FUND, for the Relief of the Orphan 
Daughters of Officers of the Royal Navy and Marines, on TUES- 
DAY and WEDNESDAY, June 29th and 30th, 1852, 
UNDER THE FSPFCIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN; 
H.R.H. THe Dvecuess or Groverstrer; H.R.H. Tur Decuegss or 
Kent; H.R.H. Tue Decuess or CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Nor- *The Hon. Lady Capel. 
folk. | The Hon. Mrs, Cust. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Argyll *Lady Adam. 
HerGrace the Duchess of Suther- *Lady Beaufort. 
land. Lady Rremer. 
*The Marchioness of Hastings, Lady Brown. 

Baroness Grey de Ruthyn. Lady Cockburn. 
Marchioness of Bute. | Lady Fellowes. 
Marchioness of Ormonde. *Lady Hart. 

The Countess of Derby. Lady Hillyar. 











The Countess of Hardwicke. Lady Keats. 
The Countess of Abingdon. Lady Mason. 
The Countess of Talbot. Lady Parker. 
The Countess of Wilton. | Lady Parry. 


Lady Rodd. 

Lady Rowley. 

ady Ross. 

Lady Troubridge. 
Lady Walker. 

Lady West. 

Lady Williams. 
Baroness L. De Rothschild. 
Mrs. Walpole Browne. 
*Mrs. Dudgeon. 

*Mrs. Robinson. 

Mrs. Salomons. 

Mrs. Houston Stewart. 


The Countess of Lichfield. 

The Countess of Effingham. 

The Lady Harriet Hamilton. 

The Viscountess Glenworth. 

The Viscountess Palmerston. 

*The Viscountess Valentia. 

*The Lady Caroline Legge. 

*The Lady Mary Legge. 

*The Lady Anne Legge. 

The Lady Augusta Cadogan. 

The Lady Honoria Cadogan. 

The Lady Selscy. 

The Lady De Lisle and Dudley. : 

The Lady Leigh. *Miss Cockburn. 

The Hon. Dowager Lady Grey. *Miss Tierney. 

* Ladies who will preside at Stalls. 

By the kind permission of Admiral Sir Charles Adam, Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, and the Colone] Commandant of Marines, 
the Band of the Royal Marines, and the Juvenile Band of the 
Royal Hospital Schools, will be in attendance, and perform 
throughout the day. 

The Gates of the Hospital will be opened at One o'clock. 

Contributions will be received by Ladies Presiding at Stalls, or 
by the Secretary of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, up to the 
29th inst. , 

Tickets of Admission One Shilling Each (available for one day 
only), may be obtained of all respectable Music Sellers and Sta 
tioners in London, Greenwich, Woolwich, and Deptford. 

By order, ALLEN STONEHAM, Secretary. 











On Tuesday, price One Shilling, 


ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION of FISH. 
By PISCARIUS 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ue 


i Reeve and Co., 
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On the 30th inst. will be published, 
“RHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, New Series, 
i No. III., price 68. Annual Subscription, when paid to the 
| Publisher in advance, £1, or if the work be delivered by post, 
£1 4s. 
Contents oF No. TIL, Jury, 1882. 
1. Secular Education. 
2. England's Forgotten Worthics. 
3. The Future of Geology. 
4. Lord Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Review. 
5. The Tendencies of England 
6 


The Lady Novelists. 
. The Political Life and Sentiments of Niebuhr. 
8. The Restoration of Belicf. 
Sir Robert Peel and his Policy. 
10, Contemporary Literature of England. 
11. Contemporary Literature of America 
12. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 
13. Contemporary Literature of France 

London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 

ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR JULY, 


| pur 
price Is. 6d., contains :— 


= 





1. Farini’s Roman State. 
Taylor's Wesleyan Methodism, 
Laing’s Social and Political State of Denmark. 
Modern Depreciation of the Bible 
Lamartine’s History—Buonaparte’s Return from Elba 
3. Responsibility of Joint Stock Companies 
Gutzlaffs Life of the Emperor of China 
The University of London—Recent Movements. 
Review of the Month, &c. &e. 

*,.” This Number commences a New Volume, 


Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


OS me to to 


| 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY ENLARGED 

With a Portrait of Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., the July Number, 

price Half-a-Crown, of 

B ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 

WILL CONTAIN: 
1. Memoir of Sir Archibald Alison, Bart, With a Portrait. 

2. Some Notions of the Ancients 

3. The Life of an Architect.—My ‘‘ Apprenticechood,” &¢.—A 
Mingled Yarn. 

4. Summer Excursions throughout the Salzkammergut, in Upper 
Austria. With Visits to Salzburg and the Baths of Bad 
Gastein. 

5. The Scrapes and Escapes of Tom Baggs. 

6. A Visit to the Blue and White Niles. 

7. Jack Sepoy. 

& Reminiscences of a Man of the World. 

9. The Father of the French Drama, 

10. Defence of M. Libri. 

11. Ballad of Sir John Franklin. 

12. Coronation of the Emperor of Hayti 

13. Anecdote of William Holmes, Esq., M.P. 

14. Reviews, &c. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





(HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 

JULY, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains .—Touching 
the Identity of Junius.—Sir Jasper Carew, Knight. Chapters 
I Il. 111.—Beyond the Veil.—Flowersin Sickness. By a Dreamer. 
—Heroes, Ancient and Modern. No. I. Epaminondas of Thebes 
and Gustayus Adolphus of Sweden.— Leaves from the Portuguese 
Olive. No. I1L. The Cancioneros.—Hanna’s Life of Chalmers.— 
Great Britain and Italy.—The Heirs of Randolph Abbey. Chap 
ters XX. XXII. XXII.—The Lady and the Bard. By the late J. J. 
Callanan.—The Crusader of Bigorre. A Legend of the Pyrenees. 
—The Corkonians, Past and Present. 

Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8. 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool; John Menzies, 
Edinburgh. 


DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 
This day, price Is 

SKETCH of ASSYRIAN HISTORY; with 
ik Details of the Reign of Sennacherib, including an Account 
of his Invasion of Judea, as recorded in the Cunciform Inscriptions 
discovered at Nineveh A Paper communicated to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, by Lieut.-Col. RAWLINSON, C.B. 

Also, lately published, - 

Vol. X., Vol. XI. Part 1, and Vol. XIV. Part 1, 
of the JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, containing 
Colonel Rawlinson’s Readings and Translations, with Alphabets, 
Grammar, and Glossary, of the Languages of the Cunciform 


Inscriptions : 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand 





PAXTON’'S FLOWER GARDEN. 
On the 30th will be published, price 2«. 6d. Part XXIX. of 


PDAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. By Dr. 
LINDLEY and Sir JOSEPH PAXTON Ilustrated with 
Jeautifully Coloured Large Plates, and Fine Engravings on Wood 
*.* The First and Second Volumes, price £1 13s. cach, bound in 
cloth, may be had by order of any Bookseller ; also Nos. 1 to 24. 
: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Strect 





] IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN AID 
OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, on 
the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of September next, 
UNDER THE SPEciIal PATRONAGE OF - 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 1 HE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. — 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
PRESIDENT, 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD LEIGH 
Vice-PrersipentTs, . 
THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY OF THE MIDLAND 
COUNTIES. 


NEW SPORTING WORK, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
JOHN LEECH 
Now publishing, in Monthly Numbers (to be completed in 
Twelve), price ls. cach 
\ R. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By the 
- Author of “ Handley Cross,” “ Jorrock’s Jaunts,” &c. 
Fach Number contains One Coloured Engraving, and numerous 


Woodcuts, by Jou~ Lercn 
*.* Five Numbers are published, and the Sixth will appear 
June Jat 








J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. 





On Tuesday, Foolseap 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
THE ART OF DINING; 
@Or, Gastronomy and Giastronomers. 


TWO ESSAYS, FROM THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW,” REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS 
BY THE AUTHOR. 


** Among the many distinguished and accomplished persons who have kindly fallen in with the humour of the under- 
taking, and have supylied the writer with valuable materials in the shape of hints, recipes, and illustrative anecdotes, he 


} 


deems it an imperative cuty to acknowledge his obligations to Count d'Orsay, Lord Marcus Hill, the Right Hon. Colonel . 
Damer, the Hon. W. Stuart (attached to the British Embassy at Paris), Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., Sir H. Hume | 


Campbell, of Marchmont, Bart., the Editor of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ the Author of the ‘ Spanish Handbook,’ Lady 
Morgan, and (last, not least) the Author of ‘ Stuart of Dunleith,’”"—Author’s Preface. 


The former Volumes of MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING consist of— 
MUSIC AND THE ART OF DRESS. 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF NINEVEH. 
THE HONEY BEE, AND FLOWER GARDEN. 
LITERARY ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 
JAMES’S FABLES OF ASSOP. 
THE CHACE—THE TURF—AND THE ROAD. 
GIFFARD’S DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 
OLIPHANT'S JOURNEY TO NEPAUL 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


—_ 





THE HISTORY OF THE 
PAINTERS OF ALL NATIONS, 


Now ready, the First Part of a Magnificent Work, in Imperial Quarto, under the above Title, 


Containing the LIFE of MURILLO, his PORTRAIT, and EIGHT SPECIMENS of his CHOICEST WORKS, including 
the ** Conception of the Virgin,” lately in the Collection of Marshal Soult, and recently purchased by the French 
Government for the Gallery of the Louvre, for the sum of £23,440. : 


Ae in the Great Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, ti Products 
were ranged side by side, eo that the mind could grasp at once the leedi 

country ; se, in the Work ia question, the triumphs which have been 
noblest works of Genius so represented and contuasted, as to realize,in a permanent form, a 


Gireat Exhibition of the Art of all Nations. 


Evers arrangement has been made to create a work of cosmopolitan interest 
have, in this instance, united in a common object—that of embodying 
g orious lessons conveyed by the “ History” of those whose cn 
purest and most ideal forme 

Many years have bern already devoted to a preparation for the present Work, the publication of w! 
sencecssfally in Prance. Drawings have been made, ar 
stant superintendence of that distinguished conn 


M. ARMENGAUD, of Paris. 


Popular Memoirs of the Painters, accompanied with Notes of a mor: 
intervals of his official labours, by 


Manufacturing energies of all conntrics of the earth 
- and characteristics of the wealth and power of every 
ved by the greatest Painters will be collected, and the 


of the 


French and Fnglish Artists, Savans, and Capitalists, 
in a popular form, which ‘all may study end profit by, the 
u concentrated on the representation of Nature in her 


, " } ve 
rgies LAYe ber 


ich has been commenced most 
1 exquisite Engravings have been executed, by the first Artists, under the con 
serur, 


special and technical nature, have been prepared, in the 


M. CHARLES BLANC, 


(Late “ Directeur des Beaux Arts” of France.) 


PETER BERLYN, 


Translator of Lamartine’s “ History of the Restoration of Monarc} 
Author of “‘ A Popular Narrative of the Gri 


These Memoirs will be translated by 


rehy in France,” 
vat Exhibition,” &c. Ke, 


&e. &e. 


The general Editorship of this English Edition has been entrusted to 


MATTHEW DIGBY WYATT, Architect, 


Author of the “ Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century,” ‘Specimens of the Geometrical Mosaics of the Middle 
Ages,” a “ Report on the French Exposition of Industry,” ‘On Polychromatie Decoration in Italy previous to 
the Time of Raphacl,”’ &c. Ac. > 


Mr. Warts deep study of the Fine Arts, a6 well as of the connexion which should exist between the 
gress, will enable him to confer a utilitarian value upen the Work, by a jadi 
notes and contridations, Hs intimate connexion with the Great Exhibit 

Rach Monthiy Part will consist of sixteen pages of letterpr 
scveral finished and separate Engravings. The whele wil! b 
typograpay. 


ir culture and industrial pro 
sous arrangement of the whole, and the supply of occasional 
on Will have still further qualified him for this de partment 

s, with mumerous Illustrations inserted in the type, together with 
printed om the best plate paper, and in the most perfect style of 


tach Part (with very rare exceptions will be complcte in itself, and separate!s paged, so as to admit of binding in whatever s ri 
. . » © : i ~ e ‘ e 5 ‘> . = « cCrics 
may be preferred, and will contain a Riography of the Artist. his trait, Pace similes of his Handwriting, by which his signed 
pictures taay be identified; and Illustrations of hi« most celebrated Work« ° a = meus 

Although each Part, as it appears, will be independent of that by w} » fe « » - . 

‘ . ; Cee ‘ ¥. h it may be followed it is still pro nosed rh . 
shal . blished to amenty a: ‘ - tea : . = & posed, when twelve 
Parts shail have been published. to supply such pages, indices, & $ wis render them, in all respects, a complete and perfect 


Volume 
The Parts will appear on the First of every Month, at Two Shilling 


, nol i} } 
Ags CSch, 4hd Will 
or Country ; che 


¢ supplied through every Bookseller in Town 


JOHN CASSELL, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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NEW WORKS. 





I. 

Second Edition of BRANDE 
TIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE ‘ 
throughout; with Supplement and Wood. 
half-russia, 65s. 


*." The Supplement, separately, price 3s. 6d. 


°C ~ 
S DIc. 
and ART. Reviga 
rdeuts, SY¥6, price fam P 


II, 


AGRICULTURE 


By JAMES CAIRD, Esq., 
Second Edition (1852). 


ENGLISH 


and 1851. 
missioner. 


in 1850 
of Baldoon, The Times Cow 
VO, price lis 


Ill 


~ , y 10 . - ¥ 
Sir JOHN DAVIS'S WORK on CHINA 
during the War and since the Peace. With Maps and Woe 
Engravings. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. al “ 
- This work, relating to the Chinese war, by a very competent 
authority, takes rank among the most amusing of the many cleves 
books to which our operations against the flowery land have 
given birth.” ” Exawree 
Va 
TUT TINS 4 * 
INVESTMENTS for the WORKING. 
CLASSES. By W. R. GREG, Esq. Reprinted from the Réix 
burgh Review, No. 194, April, 1852. Fep. 8vo, price One Shilling 
Tn a few dey 
Vv. 
The Traveller's Library, Part 23, 


BRITTANY and the BIBLE: With Re. 


marks on the French People and their Affairs. By I. HOPP 
16mo, price One Shilling. On Wedaceday sez! 


VI. 
The Traveller's Library, Part 24. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of CREA- 


TION. By T. LINDLEY KEMP, M.D., Author of Agriculters! 
Physiology. lémo, price One Shilling. [On Wednesday vert 


Vil 


The Third Series of Mr. 8. LAING’S 
NOTES of a TRAVELLER: comprising Denmark and the Duchies 
of Sleswick and Holstein. vo, price 12s. 


VIII. 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION and 
LON DON in 1851 reviewed by Dr. LARDNER, & Woodcuts 


Crown vo, price I4s. 


H ; 4 c > . *sehihie ’ 
“ An instructive and yaried memento of the Great Exhtbit: 
Sprerare 


“ A reprint, in one thick volume, of articles contributed by De 
Lardner to the coluinns of the Times during the progress Gf tm 
Great Exhibition.” Examines 
1X. 

‘ ~ ~ IATIA 6a Ay 
Lieut. SHERARD OSBORN’'S STRA‘ 
LEAVES from an ARCTIC JOURNAL kept in the lat ax 
tion, 1850-51, under Capt. Austin, to resene Sir John Frankiin 
Mup and coloured Plates. Post Syo, price 12s. 


x 


A RIDE through the NUBIAN DESERT. 
Captain W. PEEL, R.N. With Route Map from Cairo | 
Post 8yvo, price 5s, 


By 
Kordofan. 


XT, 


+ 4 we . . a - 

The Rev. N. POCOCK’S Edition of ‘the 
First Two Kooks of EUCLID'S ELEMENTS Palge tomy -y i 
Figures, Notes, Explanations, and Deductions. §vo, Pri J 
d of ¢ andidates er 


*.* This Edition contains all that is requir New Exami 


Examination at the end of their first year, under the 
nation Statute at Oxford. 
xur. ay 
Ww <4 "nD etd 
Dr. P. M. ROGET'S THESAURUS & 
ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES Classified and Arrané 
Medium 8vo, price lis. 
XItl. 


™— 4°,°¢ a ao 
Second Edition of the Right | 
JAMES STEPHEN’S LECTURES on the HISTOR 
2 vols. Svo, price 24s. 


Hon. S r 
of FRANCE 


xIv. 
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The Literature of Italy, from the Origin of 


‘an Language to the Death of Boc- 

a Dr Leonard Francis Simpson. 
any <a noted literary history as de- 
feient, and since his time but little has been 
done, in this country at least, to remedy the 
defect. Even of our own literature we have 
no complete account. Since the days of 
Warton and Tyrwhitt, much has been effected, 
indeed, in illustrating particular authors and 
riods; but we are still without a work 
which can pretend to the name of a literary 
history. With regard to foreign literature 


matters are still worse, and in this branch of | first poet of his century,” instead of, “ the 
history we are certainly behind most other | tersest versifier among his contemporaries;’ 


European nations. Under these circum- 
stances a really good account of Italian litera- 
ture would have been welcome. It has many 
claims upon our attention. 
its being the earliest modern literature with 
any just pretensions to the name, entitles it, 
independently of its intrinsic merits, to a 


lace among the studies of every admirer of | 
The Englishman, in par- | 


the belles lettres. 
ticular, will hardly be able justly to appre- 
ciate his native poets unless he possesses some 
acquaintance with the Italian. Chaucer took 
several of his pieces from them. The father 


of our poetry undoubtedly visited Italy, and | 


probably in the train of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, in 1368; a circumstance, by the 
way, to which Mr. Simpson does not allude 
when recording that event, though far more 
interesting to the English reader than the 
fact of Froissart being in that prince’s suite. 
We may trace the Italian influence in some 
of our greatest subsequent poets, in Surrey, 
Spenser, and Milton. After Milton’s time 
the Italian taste gave way to the French, 
but hardly to the advantage of our literature. 
The English genius has, perhaps, more con- 
formity with the Italian than with that of 
any other people. Both are more serious 
both have arelish for that undefinable thing 
called humour, which scarcely exists in Ger- 
many, and in France is altogether wanting. 
> 7e 8 even considerable similarity in the 
riythm of the two languages, and the Enclish 
and Italian blank verse are undoubtedly the 
dest in Europe. 
Bat though there is room among us for a 
oe! history of Italian literature, we can 
ee sae to Mr. Simpson’s book the 
a. laving filled up the gap. It is 
ro Pag and jejune and meagre in the 
dey neliereg) 4 oot! Portion of it is filled with 
ne Mesee details, too short to be interest- 
wa whose connexion with the subject one 
mleakan clearly perceive. As an ex- 
told at bother i a the story of Rienzi is 
dhe sq le length; but it is so well 

2m the works of Gibbon and other 


Writers, { ; 
allowed that it should hardly have been 


brief a 

met a sketch of a or; : 

r reat subject ¢ > prese 
Yolume contains ~ ject as the present 
Parely literary nort; 

mm sem ¥ portion of his task, Mr. Simp- 
in corr gtheeeriesy fas possess the taste and 
We ni litt usite for its adequate execution. 
a . i Pe > . - S.6 . 
little that fadt ae thetical or critical feeling; 
suthor fully 4. the reader to think that the 

master-pieces 


which, t ; appreciates the 
“scribes. For a critic of poetry 


The sole fact of | 


than the French, less heavy than the German; | 


- Occupy thirty or forty pages in so | 


Mr. Simpson is somewhat unfortunate in the 
choice of his epithets and expressions. Thus 


Ugolino as recording his fate “with a terse 
energy that is almost frightful.” On another 
occasion he describes the Emperor Frederick 
as fighting the Pope with his right hand, and 
aiming well-directed blows at the Lombard 
League with his left—a mode of illustration 
which savours rather too strongly of the prize 
ring. And though, as he tells us that he has 
passed some years in Italy, we can hardly pre- 
sume to question his knowledge of the lan- 
guage, yet we occasionally meet with pas- 
sages which, to say the least, betray but 
little critical accuracy. Thus he translates 
Muratori’s description of Guido delle Colonne 
as ‘‘il rimatore piti terzo (terso) tra i suoi 
contemporanei,” by ‘‘ Muratori styles him the 








| 








With regard to the more | 


which is quite a different thing. 
In addition to some account of the rise and 
progress of the language, a good treatise on 


he characterizes the celebrated episode of 











| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
} 


the Italian literature should also contain an | 
out, therefore, going quite the length of those 


inquiry into the different characteristics of 
classical, and of modern, or romantic taste, and 
into the origin and causes of the latter, such 
as Christianity, the papal power, feudalism, 
chivalry; as well as an investigation of the 
different species of versification, rhyme, c. 
Mr. Simpson dispatches the language in five 


short pages; whilst on the other subjects | 
Brief as are | 


mentioned he is totally silent. 
his remarks on the origin of the Italian 
tongue, we cannot say that we concur in 
them. Mr. Simpson adopts the theory of 
Muratori, that modern Italian is the result of 
a mixture of Latin and German. The inves- 
tigations of philologists tend, however, to 
show that the change of structure in modern 
languages is rather to be attributed to internal 
causes, and the effects of time, than to the 
operation of any one language upon another. 
One element for the decision of the question 
is wanting—we do not know what the common 
tongue of Italy was during the classical ages. 
Our knowledge of Latin is bounded by the 
works that have been preserved, and we are 
consequently acquainted only with the lite- 
rary language of Rome. Yet we get glimpses 
which show that the popular and provincial 
language was something very different from 
this. We find in Plautus words that were 
proscribed by the classical writers ; such, for 
instance, as minacia, which we find pre- 
served in the Italian minaccia, factor in fat- 
tore, &e. We know, too, that even the edu- 
cated Romans did not always pronounce as 
they wrote. Final consonants were not only 
imperfectly sounded, but sometimes even en- 
tirely mute, as we may observe in the case of m 
before a word beginning with a vowel (Cujus 
non hedere circiiere caput, Prop.), a8 Ww el as 
in the syllable ws in the ancient poets, which 
is made short, though the following word begin 
with aconsonant. Upon this principle we have 
the Italian affirmative particle st from ste, 
pero from per hoc. Letters, also, as in most 
languages, were frequently permuted, as o 
and u (salvom for salvum, &c.), 8 and p (isso 
for ipso, whence the Italian esso), b and v, &e. 
There was, too, the capricious use or rejection 
of the aspirate. Muratori makes several ad- 


missions which militate very strongly against | 
Thus he allows that Latin | 


: , , ‘ : fer ae ; » its . ine< rate 
was corrupted with Gothic before the irrup- | they could to promote its use and incorpo 


his own theory. 
tion of the Goths into Italy. In fact, the 
ancient Latin language seems to h 
mixed with some Teutonic dialect before the 


| 
| 
! 
i 
i 





| 








foundation of Rome. Muratori’s account, 
too, of the introduction of the articles into 
the Italian tongue, which forms one of its 
most marked distinctions from the ancient 
(written) Latin, is very unsatisfactory and 
improbable. He says that the Latins, hearing 
the Goths or Lombards use these definite 
particles, as der Kénig, &e., with some varia- 
tion for the plural, began themselves to say 
lo, la, li, instead of ille rex, illa mulier. But, 
in the first place, we can hardly believe that 
the common folk of Italy knew German 
enough to understand this; and if they did, 
the more natural supposition is, that they 
would have adopted the German particle. 
Further, on Muratori’s own showing, this 
change of i//o into lo, &c., does not amount 
to the introduction of an article, but merely 
an alteration in its form. To these few re- 
marks may be added the more general obser- 
vation, that the settlements of the Goths were 
in the north of Italy. Their incursions into 
the midland and southern parts, where modern 
Italian had its birth, were not of that perma- 
nent nature to influence the language. With- 


who affirm that Italian, in pretty nearly its 

resent state, was the popular language of 
taly during the times of Session antiquity, 
we are nevertheless disposed to think that 
the changes its structure has undergone since 
that period were far more the result of time 
than of any mixture with a Teutonic dialect, 
though the latter may to some extent have 
influenced its vocabulary. After the decay of 
the Roman metropolis and its literature, the 
classical language began to be gradually 
superseded by that of the people, and espe- 
cially of the country-folk; and when this 
came to be written, and ultimately formed 
into a literary language, the variations from 
the classical standard, arising from the corrupt 
pronunciation and spelling of the provinces, 
would of course be very important and strik- 
ing. We have an analogous case in the 
modern Greek, which is chiefly founded on 
the dialect of the country people, or olo- 
Doric. When Mr. Simpson refers to the 
English language for what he calls ‘ an analo- 
gous precedent,’ we must beg leave to dis- 
sent. The circumstances are wholly different. 
There may be a slight analogy between the 
Danish conquest of England, and the Gothic 
of the north of Italy ; but between the latter 
and the Norman conquest, none whatever. 
In the former case we have a comparatively 
barbarous people invading a more civilized 
one; in the latter this circumstance is re- 
versed. What effect had the Danish invasion 
on the Anglo-Saxon language? Assuredly a 
very slight one. It may have added a few 
words to our vocabulary, and have planted a 
hundred or two provincialisms in our northern 
counties, which Seve never been incorporated 
with pure English. The Norman-French had 
undoubtedly more influence, though chiefly 
on the vocabulary. But great pains were 
taken to engraft that language upon the 
Anglo-Saxon. Even before the Norman con- 
quest, it was customary with the higher 
classes to send their children to France to be 
educated. After that event, Norman-French 
was sedulously taught in all the schools; the 
laws were written in it, and it became the 
language not only of jurisprudence but of 
literature. Chaucer and other writers did all 


its idioms. Can Mr. Simpson point out any- 


ave been | thing analogous between Gothic and Latin? 


Yet, after all, the influence of N orman-French 
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on Anglo-Saxon was much less than ig com- 
monly supposed. The researches of modern 
philologers tend to show that it had but little 
effect upon the structure of our tongue. The 
other low German languages, as well as the 
Danish and Swedish, though exempt from 
such influences as the Norman conquest, ex- 
hibit similar instances of simplification of the 
grammar of the parent stock. 

The three great figures which chiefly fill 
Mr. Simpson's canvas are of course Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio. It is remarkable 
that none of this great triumvirate seems to 
have promised himself fame from the work 
that ultimately secured it. Dante, in his 
treatise ‘De Vulgari Eloquio,’ speaks with con- 
tempt of his native dialect, and even began 
his great poem in Latin. It appears from a 
passage in the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ that he wrote 
that work in Italian only to please his friend, 
Guido Cavalcanti, who had a dislike to Latin. 
Petrarch, in answer toa letter of Boccaccio’s, 
with which the latter had forwarded him a 
ony of Dante’s poem, appears to think very 
lightly of his own Italian verses, and to rest 
his fame on his Latin works, Boccaccio, in his 
later years, regretted having written the ‘ De- 
cameron,’ not only on account of its immo- 
ralities, but for what he considered its futility. 
The apprehension that these works would 
perish for want of a language to preserve 
them proved unfounded. Their own excel- 
lence cast and stamped the idiom which was 
to convey them to posterity. The ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ seems to have become immediately 
popular, in the most extended sense of the 
term. This is evident from several anecdotes 
of Dante. It is related somewhere that as 
he was walking one day in the streets he fell 
in with a muleteer who was chanting his 
poem, but stopped every now and then in the 
middle of a verse to goad his beasts, and cry 
“arrhi!” the Italian “come up!” Dante, 
whose sensitive ears could not endure this 
mutilation of his verses, struck the man over 
the shoulders, exclaiming, “I did not put 
in that arrhi.” His popularity is likewise 
evinced by the following tolerably well known 
story related by Boccaccio, and recorded by 
Mr. Simpson :— 

‘*The life of Dante (Boceaccio’s), which is very 
brief, being little more than an outline, contains a 
passage which illustrates the reverence, amounting 
to awe, in which Dante was held by the lower 
classes after the appearance of his poem. Walking 
one day in the street, Dante had to pass in front of 
a doorway, at which a group of women were 
assembled for a friendly gossip. On his approach, 
one of them put her finger on her lips, and exclaimed 
in a mysterious voice to her companions, ‘ Hush, 





that is the man who can descend to the infernal | 


regions and come away when he likes, and then 
writes what he has seen!’ ‘True,’ said another, 
‘it must be so, and that is why his face is so swarthy 
and his beard so black and curly—from the heat 
and smoke he has had togo through.’ Dante, says 
Boccaecio, who overheard them, smiled, and went 
on his way.” 

The same fact is also illustrated by the 
foundation of a public chair at Florence for 
the expounding of his 
first filled by Boccaccio. This popularity 
may be partly explained by the ah 
his poem, which is so intimately connected 
with the history of his native country. Dante 
must have felt a sort of satisfaction in placing 
some of his characters in the ‘ Inferno’ similar 
to that of Pope, when he soused the heroes 
of the ‘Dunciad’ in the mud of Fleet-ditch. 
His hold on the public ear was, however, 


doubtless chiefly acquired by the brief and | 





poem, and which was | 


| of our robes should be displaced. 
| I say as to our shoes? How they tortured our feet | ? : 
For my part, I confess | by the Council of Trent. 
. | years it circulated in manuscr)} 


ject of | 


terrible energy of his descriptions, which 
stamps each of them on the mind as an indi- 
vidual and never-to-be-forgotten image, and 
whose force is so much enhanced by his 
terzetti, clinching and finishing off each 
portion. Petrarch, on the other hand, in 
spite of his intimacy with kings and_empe- 
rors, and of his coronation in the Roman 
capitol, does not seem to have oneres much 

pularity among the great bulk of the people. 

he following anecdote of his declining days 
in some measure attests this, though the 
actors in the story were thoughtless and, 
probably, ignorant young men :— 

‘To re-establish his health, Petrarch removed 
to Arqua, a village about eight miles from Padua, 
and most pleasantly situated at the foot of the 
Euganean hills, and sheltered from the cold blasts 
of the north wind. There, in a small village sur- 
rounded by vineyards and orchards, Petrarch 
sought that repose of which he stood so much in 
need. His pen, however, was not idle. It was 
here that he wrote his treatise ‘ De ignorantia sui 
ipsius et multorum.’ The origin of this treatise is 
curious. Whilst residing at Venice, Petrarch was 
disgusted at the philosophical theories promulgated 
by the young men of that city. Adopting the 
philosophy of Aristotle, they spoke in the most 
disrespectful terms of religion. Petrarch publicly 
expressed his disapprobation, and was not sparing 
of his censure. At a meeting held by these 
heathen youths, they decided that Petrarch was 
‘virum bonum sine literis’—a good well-meaning 
man, but of little learning—a sentence which, 
trivial as it was, emanating from such a quarter, 
caused some sensation at Venice. It aroused the 
indignation of Boccaccio and other friends of the 
poet, who shrugged his shoulders and smiled at the 
whole affair. His friends took the matter more to 
heart, and induced him to write the treatise in 
question.” 

Petrarch was the poet of the higher orders. 
We detect the difference between him and 
Dante in the manners, and even in the per- 
sonal appearance of the two poets. The in- 
dependent and perhaps somewhat rough car- 
riage of Dante, his grisly beard and adust 
complexion, contrast strongly with the ele- 
gant but rather petit maitre manners and 
appearance of Petrarch. These are shown in 
the following extract :— 

‘‘Of elegant manners and handsome person, he 
was courted for his talents, and was readily ad- 
mitted into the best circles. His love of study 
alone saved him from being whirled away in the 
current of the most dissipated court in Europe. 
Yet, for a time, Petrarch was a clerical dandy—we 
have his own word for it—the greater part of the 
morning being devoted to his hair-dresser.” 


The authority for this is the following pas- 
sage in one of Petrarch’s letters to his brother 
Gerard :— 

‘Thou wilt remember how careful we were then 
about our apparel; what trouble we took in dress- 
ing, morning and evening; what anxiety lest our 
hair should get out of order, or be disarranged by 
the wind; how we dreaded a crowd, lest the folds 
And what shall 


instead of covering them ! 
that I should have lost the use of them altogether, 


| if { had not finally preferred slightly offending the | 


eyesight of others to the destruction of sinews and | he 
| Pius IV. in 1559; but on the 


| P ~ " » vf ¥, 
Cosimo I., Grand Duke of Tuscan’ 


tendons.” 
Petrarch’s theme, too, was somewhat out 


| of reach of the multitude, who could not 





comprehend the ideal sentimentality of his | 


passion for Laura. This, however, was a 
new trait which he introduced into poetry ; 
for the erotic poets of antiquity had all been 
more or less gross and sensual, and the love 
verses of the Troubadours were far from pla- 


tonic. Yet the lady who inspired this pas- 








sion was a married and highly domestic on 
who, whilst Petrarch was singing his a 
tures, made her husband the father a 


r : of eley 
children. The lady who inspired a man pr 
genius and learning with so constant yet 89 


unrewarded a passion must assuredly have 
possessed some most extraordinary ‘attrac 
tions; and that it was her personal charms 
which first drew his attention appears - 
the manner of his falling in love in the 
church of St. Claire. It was love at first 
sight. Yet we suspect that some of her foe. 
tures would hardly have found favour in the 
eyes of modern taste. Her ebony eyebrows 
must have contrasted rather oddly with her 
golden locks; and then, too, we have some 
misgivings about her nose. It has been re- 
marked that amidst all Petrarch’s profuse 
descriptions of her person he never once 
alludes to this feature; and a learned Italian, 
named Gandini, published a treatise to prove 
that she had a crooked or broken nose, (naso 
scavezzato.) Fielding gives the same feature 
to Amelia; and we must confess to the weak. 
ness of having had the interest which we felt 
in that amiable and otherwise lovely heroine 
somewhat damped by this trait. 

By the way, the churches seem in those 
days, and for aught we know may be even 
now, very apt to give birth to the tender pas- 
sion. Boceaccio, like Petrarch, first felt his 
more earthly and substantial love for his 
Fiammetta in a church; and from tlie cha- 
racter of the novelist it may be suspected 
that when he entered one in his early life, it 
was not for the purpose of adoring a virgin 
of wood or stone. His Fiammetta was a very 
different kind of mistress either from the 
Laura of Petrarch or the Beatrice of Dante. 

Boccaccio seems to have felt, and willingly 
acknowledged, his inferiority as a poet to lus 
two great contemporaries. Yet he rendered 
no slight service to Italian poetry by the in- 
vention of the oftava rima, which afterwards 
became the heroic verse of Italy. His fee! 
ing towards Dante amounted almost to vene- 
ration; and his affection for Petrarch dis- 
plays a warm heart, without a particle of 
guile or envy. The errors of his youth were 
the effects of lively imagination. The ‘ De- 
cameron,’ of which he himself thought s 
lightly, not only fixed the Italian —_ om 
became one of the most popular books m1 
Europe has ever seen, as appears by the for 
lowing extract :— fees 

‘* Few books can boast of such numerous rease™ 
or sO many commentators, as the ‘Decameron 
More than two hundred editions have ery ed 
lished in Italy—sixty in Venice alone—ané bs a 
been translated into every European language 
The yours of the Roman Catholic eo 
to ae it doubtless increased the circulation ot 
the work. With an unsparing hand apy 
attacked the cupidity and laxity of moras 0° 
priests and monastic orders of Italy. sublication 

‘“In the sixteenth century, the pub ware" nal 
sale of the ‘Decamerone’ was formally genre" 
For nearly a 2U 
t copies througae™ 
ap} eared in s ; r : 
LIV. in 1555, a4 
representation ; 
its repubuca 
j Gregor? 


from 


Italy. The first printed copy 
It was prohibited by Popes Pau 


tion was allowed by Pius V. in 1000, AM" oes 
XIII. in 1572, on the condition of certain PE 
being omitted and others modified. for that pa 
of learned men was called togethet fo s by the 
pose, and the revised work was ig omen ap the 
Giunti of Florence in 1573. It is know © gp 
‘Edizione dei Deputati.’ (In the reg 


dgoos 
. > " d at no scanas 
its revisal, it was decreed th rrati bbsti 


mention should be made of ‘ Preti, 
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IE ji, Monache, Piovani, Proposti, 
Lie cose wre, ma si mutassero i nomi, 
oa facesse in altro modo’).” ; ' 
In 1582 Salviati was intrusted with the 
tion of a new edition. These revised 
itions, however, were not held in high esti- 
mation by the majority of the reading public, 
and towards the end of the sixteenth century 
the unmutilated work made its reappearance. 


meme 


ed 








The Search for Franklin; a Suggestion sub- 
mitted to the British Public. By Augustus 
Petermann, F.R.G.S. Longman and Co. 

Wars Mr. Petermann brought forward his 

plan, at a meeting of the Geographical Society, 

for the relief of Sir John Franklin, every one 
who had given his thoughts to the subject of 

Arctic expeditions was startled at the novelty 

of the scheme, and the weighty arguments by 

which it was supported. That hitherto all 
endeavours to rescue the lost explorers have 
resulted in advancing only to the spot which 
the Erebus and Jerror passed six years ago, 
and that after so many gallant efforts, and an 
expenditure of no less than 500,000/., we 
should have succeeded in exploring scarcely 
one-third of the region which must be searched 
before the fate of Franklin’s Expedition can 
be set at rest, are facts speaking for them- 
selves, and well may Mr. Petermann exclaim, 

“Will the English nation continue to send 

expedition after expedition in search of Sir 

John Franklin, through the most difficult and 

dangreous seas, and leave the most practicable 

line of search untried ? ”’ 

It appears to be a general opinion that the 
vessels have been arrested somewhere north 
of the group of islands discovered by H.M.S. 
Herald, Toreachthat place four roads areopen 
—Wellington Plaenel, Behring’s Straits, the 
sea between Greenland and Spitzbergen, and 
that between Spitzbergen and Novaia Zemlia. 
The first two have been tried with little 
success ; the third is considered impracticable : 
and the fourth is that which Mr. Petermann 
has reason to believe is the one best calculated 
to lead to satisfactory results. Not only is 
the distance by that route much shorter, 

"ing, in fact, no farther than from Wool- 
wich to New York, but the sea, in the be- 
ginning of the year, is more free from ice than 
in any other entrance into the great Polynia. 
Indeed, the latter is not merely a supposition 
Pied rere lines and physical hypo- 
rr. uta tact corroborated by the evidence 

arry, Wrangel, Pages, and especially 
utz, whose voyage, probably the best 
alin haa of the plan, is now being 

Since x y the Hakluyt Society. 
sian i tr. Fetermann has made known his 

raeme, he has been enabled to collect addi- 

fonal facts in favour of it; while tl Y 

yections raised avainet ; : ve =e oney 
dy telenee | gainst its practicability are 

fees ex ed by him in the publication be- 

— he says, ‘‘ have attempted to 

My es A alae account of the dark season. 

© tear eae the best time of the year 

; essel should start, referred to February 

= atch ; and I stated distinctly, ‘vessels ar 

; “0g in the Polar sea ; Fe 2 MR 5 ce 

before or es to a in February or March, just 

might, if onl Bong are hae made its appearance, 
euily travers, t e to enter the Polar basin, 
power vp spt has A Opposite side before the 
ating current, and the , a uld th ged na 
them the whole sacl y would then have before 

ying out the aie ease fullest sunshine for 
must be igd of their voyage,’ &c. These 

*PPAN on the 80k rant of the fact, that the sun 

parallel in February, and does 








not entirely disappear again till October: and they 
must also know little of the duration of twilight, 
and the occurrence of the Aurora Borealis. The 
Norwegians, indeed, are out fishing in the Spitz- 
bergen Sea till November, and commence in Feb- 


ruary, and their fishing probably extends to as high | 


a latitude as my proposed route. 

*‘ Others have asserted that the sea to the north 
of Behring’s Straits was well known, and that the 
sea to the north of Nova'a Zemlia and Siberia was 
quite the reverse. In the first place, I beg to differ 
from this assertion, inasmuch as I think the Russian 
navigators and explorers have not left us entirely 
ignoraut of the latter region. Secondly, it is clear 
that to search for Sir John Franklin effectually, 
expeditions should not be limited to regions well 
known, but should also extend to those entirely 
unknown. And lastly, all we know of the sea to 
the north of Behring’s Straits, and nearly as far as 
the New Siberian Islands, tends to show the exist- 
ence of an extensive land, approaching the Asiatic 
continent sufficiently near to compress the sea into 
one of those narrow channels, which are well 
known to offer the greatest difficulties to Arctic 
navigation. Whereas, in the whole of the sea from 
New Siberia to Spitzbergen, everything tends to 
show the existence of a large Polar ocean, and the 
absence of land, in that region.” 

Another article contained in the pamphlet is 
devoted to the distribution of animals within 
the Arctic circle, and its bearing upon Sir J. 
Franklin’s expedition. Having shown that 
the summer temperature is of the utmost 
consequence to the development of organised 
beings, and that animals abound where it is 
the highest (north-eastern Siberia), he con- 
tinues :— 

‘* The conclusion seems to be a reasonable one, 
that Franklin, ever since he entered Wellington 
Channel, has found himself in that portion of the 
Arctic regions where animals probably exist in 
greater plenty than in any other. Under these 
circumstances alone his party could exist as well 
as other inhabitants of the polar regions, but we 
must not forget, that in addition to the natural 
resources, they would in their vessels possess more 
comfortable and substantial houses than any native 
inhabitants of the same regions.” 

We heartily wish that such may be the 


case, and that our lost countrymen are there | 


snugly awaiting the issue of Mr. Petermann’s 
plan of rescue. 








Letter to the Lord Viscount Mahon, M.P., 


President of the Society of Antiquaries, on | cet 
associations, 


the Present State and Condition of the 

Society. By T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

J. Russell Smith. 
Tue world of wise people is, at the present 
moment, being pitifully convulsed in conse- 
quence of a collision among the antiquaries. 
There is dire war waging between low prices 
and high prices, cocked-hats and plain beavers. 
The President, the Treasurer, and the Cocked- 
Hat Club are bent upon reducing the fees 
and trusting to Providence. Mr. Pettigrew 
and sundry members of considerable fame 
and equal prudence contend for heavy taxa- 
tion, on the same principle that the income- 
tax is maintained wy the Chancellor of the 














handle them become so very pugnacious. 


Naturalists, geologists, astronomers, geogra- 
phers, chemists, philologists, have each their 


one Society, and can work together in it har- 
moniously; but antiquaries must have three, 
and then contrive to squabble in all. They 
have their ‘Society,’ their ‘ Association,’ 
and their ‘Institute’—the two last locomo- 
tive, the first stationary, if it be not retro- 
gressive. Besides these, there would appear 
to be anumber of respectable antiquaries who 
are independent and prefer doing for them- 
selves. The world in general fondly believes 
that every eminent antiquary is necessarily 
an F.S.A. The practice seems to be, that, 
at some period in his life, an antiquary is a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, but, 
after this accession of dignity has been mo- 
mentarily attained, the said Fellow resigns 
and retires. This is done by many on the 
score of expense, though the same excuse 
does not prevent their paying 4/. a year for 


‘the mystic letters F.R.S., even when they 


ean scarcely claim any extraordinary enthu- 
siasm in favour of ‘ natural knowledge.’ 

With the merits of this quarrel we do not 
propose to interfere, and take neither one 
side nor the other. But there are points in 
the discussion which concern learned societies 
in general, and upon which we would offer a 
few remarks. 

First, as to the main subject of dispute— 
the reduction of fees, and annual payments. 
Mr. Pettigrew observes, that scientific and 
literary societies, “like benevolent institu- 
tions, are mainly supported by the same indi- 
viduals—they belong to classes distinguished 
either by their sensibilities or their intelli- 
gence.” This is very true, and is one reason 
why, if it were possible, the annual subserip- 
tion and entrance payments to learned bodies 
should be reduced toa minimum. At present 
they are heavy taxes on a class of gentlemen, 
many of whom can ill afford to spare the 
money. The evil is not confined to anti- 
quaries. Unfortunately, however, the difli- 
culty of conducting the business of societies 
without heavy payments can be demonstrated 
as clearly with respect to scientific bodies as 


| Mr. Pettigrew appears to have done, in so 


or all of these characters. 


far as the Antiquarian is concerned. Surely 
there is some way of rectifying this. 
Societies, if effective, are either publishing 
or debating assemblies, or 
library-forming unions, or bodies which confer 
yosition by the honour of their membership. 
really they profess to combine two, or more, 
‘ With the single 


exception of the Royal Society, however, 


there is none which can hold out the title of 
fellowship as an exclusive honour. Any intel- 


ligent and honourable gentleman, properly 


Exchequer —namely, the impossibility of | 


getting on without it. Each party discharges 
sharp words and heavy figures at the other. 
Calm spectators, like ourselves, who do not 
aspire to the dignity of F.S.A., are highly 
edified by the grave and gentle features of 
the discussion, and sorry to hear from the 
disputants on both sides that the ancient and 
respectable Society to which they belong 
is in a bad way, and neither thriving nor 
useful. There must surely be some inherent 


venom concocted by antiquities, since all who | 


proposed and seconded, whose attachment to 
science and literature may be of the vaguest 
kind, has no difficulty in becoming a member 
of any learned Society, except the Royal. 
We sce no objections to this ; on the contrary, 
we believe the result to be beneficial. In few 
of our Societies is there any debate maintained 
at the meetings of much consequence or 
interest. ‘To two or three, men go to listen 
for pleasure or information ; at the majority, 
the desire to keep up a show of support in- 
duces some half-dozen of benevolent indivi- 
duals, with spare evenings at their disposal, 
to endure the business of the meeting. A 
pleasant chat over a cup of good tea after- 
wards is their reward. Very few of the book- 
collecting learned Societies are able to keep 
their libraries up to the mark, from want of 
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funds. And several of those whose greatest 
value depended upon the publication of im- 
portant transactions are, from the same cause, 
either printing but seldom, and with insufli- 
cient illustrations, or not at all. The prestige 
in favour of titular fellowships is fast dying 
away as the gap between them and the fellow- 
ship of the al Society is widening. Unless 
the Societies fulfil their intentions of publica- 
tion, of forming collections and effective 
libraries, and of interesting discussion, they 
will come to a full stop ere the rise of another 
generation. 

We believe that such a result would be 
bf deleterious to the well-being of science 
and literature. Is there no way of preventing 
the calamity? Let the principal Societies be 
concentrated in one building; their libraries 
brought into approximation; their officials 
reduced to as few as necessary for the eflicient 
charge of the institution and its departments ; 
their proceedings (as distinguished from their 
transactions) issued in a combined form asa 
single periodical publication; their fees for 
membership be revised and reduced as much 
as is consistent with their efficiency; their 





hours of meeting so regulated that their | 


mutual convenience may be served. Let the 
smaller and subordinate Societies be amalga- 


mated with the larger bodies professing the | 
same objects; and let the State do the good | 


service to the cause of science and learning, 


to furnish, free of rent, an institute-building | 


worthy of the nation, and we firmly believe 
that all the Societies of importance, whether 
Antiquarian, Scientific, or Literary, may be 
brought into a healthy working condition, 
with results from which the nation could not 
fail to benefit. 


Somerset House would serve | 


this great purpose very well; the government 


offices now there would be much more con- 

venient concentrated about Whitehall. Ver- 

bum sapienti sat. 
SEE 


neces 











Paris; Studien und Bilder. Von F. Szavardy. 
Berlin: F. Duncker. London: 
and Norgate. 

Tue work before us is from the pen of a 

Hungarian gentleman who lived in France 

since 1848, and who now presents us with the 


Williams | 


Max Schlesinger’s ‘Town Travels’ is the 
best foreign book which we ever read on Lon- 
don. Szavardy’s ‘Paris’ is not much inferior, 
though very different in its features and the 
mode and manner in which the subject is 
handled. Dr. Schlesinger’s success is perhaps 
owing to the modesty of his pretensions. 
He proposed to portray London as he found 
it; while he described. the miracles of the 
British Metropolis, he made no attempt at 
explaining them. Herr Szavardy’s ambition 
takes a higher flight, and if his success is less 
complete, it is not because he did less, but 
because he attempted more. The subject too 


of his studies is, to a certain extent, less | 


practicable. Whatever foreigners may say 
about the inscrutable mysteries of English 
life and English character, it appears that the 
difficulties can be mastered. If our doors are 
slow to open, they do open sometimes, and 
every nook and corner is revealed to the eye. 
If the stranger sees anything, he sees all. 
The case is different with Paris. In Paris 
life, as in French houses, nothing is more easy 
than to overstep the threshold and become 
familiar with the stairs and the salle de con- 
versation. The acquaintance of days is as 
intimate as the acquaintance of years. But 
there is a boundary which it seems almost 
impossible to overstep; there are recesses 
into which we cannot penetrate; boudoirs, 
cabinets secrets, and backstairs in the houses; 
after-thoughts and secret motives in the mind, 
which baffle all scrutiny and defy all penetra- 
tion. To know that all cannot be known is 
the great characteristic of the initiated in 
Parisian life. Hence Herr Szavardy is 
frequently cut short in his explanations, in 
which cases he honestly admits that ‘there 
is more behind,’ but that it is ‘inexplicable,’ 
and ‘indéfinissable.’ This too shows that he 
knows the object of his investigations as far 


as it can be known, for none but the compara- | features working in the extreme of agitation. I 


mrofess to understand a 


tively ignorant can 


you the price, I will convince you 
monstration, of the dressiness of the article I hol 

it to my waistcoat, for all the world as if I orp, 
watch, and now be so good as to tell me wh -, . 
I may not go and do the genteel at the The: oe 
Frangais! Have a new hat, a nice coat and this 
chain, and every one will take you at least for an 
ambassador. And the best is, if some thief — 
to steal your chain, you'd have the best 0 = 
c’est le voleur qui est volé, for the price of this chai; 
is not even two frances; no, not even one, Th 
have it for ten sous. Don’t stare at me, I'm ps 
mad, though you may think so. I have a fox 
chains left, and am resolved to part with them br 
sacrifice. But having acquainted you with th 


I 


by ocular de. 


f it, car 


t 


} 
elt 








ridiculous lowness of the figure, I cannot for ons 
moment doubt that my chain is sold, Is it sold: 
How now, gentlemen? You are silent. Wel] Pw 
just as you please. I will not stand op trifles, 
and I give it for eight sous. Now I am sure my 
chain is sold! Who dares to say it is not sold? Mo) 
Dieu! Do you ask miracles at my hands’ Go it 
for a miracle! I prefer ruin to the disgrace of 
pocketing my chain. Here it is for five sous! 
Here itis! Don’t say it is net sold—I will not, I 
cannot believe it!” 

The matter ends with the armed interven. 
tion of the police; and the merchant, ‘at a 
sacrifice,’ decamps. All this is true to the 
life, interesting even to those who are familiar 
with Paris, and instructive to the mere 
loungers in the Boulevard des Italiens. 

A very lively chapter is devoted to the 
Bourse, that painted sepulchre, and to the 
gambling mania among the upper classes, and 
sometimes among the lower. A short extract 
will suffice to show the author’s manner of 
treating his subject :— 

‘Need I say that the Paris Bourse is a noisy 
place? Assuredly not, for vociferating Jews and 
Frenchmen are great in all sorts of noise. Toa 
stranger the scene is altogether novel and striking 
The people seem mad. ‘The operations at the 


+H 


| Bourse are like the Italian game of mora; one 


nation which is shea unintelligible to itself. | 
He tells us all that a man can tell us, who is | 


result of his studies of French, or, more pro- | 


ny speaking, Parisian life, politics, and 


iterature. The work has been announced | 
these many months; its non-appearance rather | 


than its ap 
surprise. \ 
was indefinitely adjourned after Bonaparte’s 
coup d'état of the 2nd December. Herr 
Szavardy discusses Bonaparte’s character and 
the chances of his Coates usurpation. In 
October, 1851, he foresaw the coup d'état; 
but he believed, and he expressed the belief, 
that it would not and could not succeed. 
Nothing could be more natural—nothing more 
excusable. Yet it appears that so great is the 
farsightedness of German politicians, that the 
publication of Herr Szavardy’s book immedi- 
ately after the event, whose success it hap- 
pened to deny, was simply impossible. Thus 


i saa was calculated to excite | 
e learn now that its publication | 


much appears from the author's letter to the | 


ublisher in the appendix. 
ine and the Elbe must be very formidable 
rsons! 
ittle of the milk of human kindness to pardon 
an isolated (and let us say, a very pardonable) 
mistake for the sake of so much spirited 
writing, and of so much acute reasoning and 
minute observation as is incorporated in Herr 


Szavardy’s ‘ Life in Paris,’ 


In our opinion it requires very 


i 


The critics on the | 


neither a 
He discourses always with 


ig confessor nor an agent of the | 
| secret police. 


spirit and sometimes with sae on the) 
town itself, on its male and female inhabitants, | 


on the strangers in Paris, and on Paris street 
life. A peculiarly interesting chapter is 
devoted to the hawkers of trumpery wares, 
and the ‘eloquence’ with which they recom- 
mend their goods. Thus, for instance:— 

** A well-dressed German addresses the passers- 
by somewhat in the following manner,—Gentlemen, 
I am sure you go now and then to the Palais Royal 
to see Mons. Houdin’s tricks of léger de main: that 
is to say, you fling your money away to be deceived 
by a charlatan and some of his associates. 


| more venturesome game, and that, t 


| Bourse toutes les femmes sont égales. 
| her muslin dress, talks confidentially to the 
Now, | 


I will show you a trick which Iam sure Houdin | 


did not show you. I will convert this piece of five 


franes into a copper coin of two sous, and I am | 


sure I shall gain your confidence. 


But before I | 


proceed to this metamorphosis I have an important | 


and interesting communication to make. Our arts 


and manufactures are unequalled, and here—hold- | 
ing forth a brilliant bronze chain—here is their | 


greatest wonder! 
this chef-d’euvre of jewellery. Consider its taste 
its tenuity, and strength, and you will admit that 
twenty francs isa mere nothing compared to its 
value. I will not, however, im 
I declare that this chain is only of gilt copper. 
But it’s good solid gilding. i 
man who proves it to be otherwise. But for all 
that, I do not ask twenty francs,—I would not take 
them if you were to offer them, nay not even one 
half of the sum. Now, I am sure you fancy the 
price is five francs! Again you are mistaken! 


This miraculous chain costsa—— But before I tell | not hide her blushes 


? 


pose upon you, and | 


Thirty franes to the | 


Please, gentlemen, to inspect | 
| the elegant broughams at the 


hears nothing but numbers, and sees nothing but 


give a thousand five per cents. at such and such a 
figure, cries one of the high priests. Done! replies 
another.—Two thousand! Done!—Five thousand! 
Done! That is all the conversation,—but there 1s 
enough of it. 2 ° a WY 
“The five and three per cents., the Spanish 
loans, and some railway stock, form the chief basis 
of operations. Foreign stock is less in demand, 
its fluctuations being too many and too frequent. 
The women only, intent as they are upon vie 
lent emotions, have a hankering after ‘foreign 
paper.’ Of course the tender sex do not specu: 
late pour V'amour du jeu. The women —_— 
just as the men do, only they play 4 higher or 
oo, withont 
Devant le jeu de 
The cook, in 
duches# 
or the banker’s wife, or the femme entretenue, and 
many a piece of sound advice does the — 
the people give to her aristocratic neighvoul® 
Since the establishment of the Republic, the wome? 
have been excluded from tbe galleries ; they bare 
established a peripatetic Bourse in ole gh 
avenues of the square. Brokers inform them a? 
the transactions within, and execute the comms 
sions of the female speculators. = 
‘Some of my readers may perhaps rememve 
back of the Bourse, 
ladies mysteriousy 
r, the arrivaé ¢ 


difference of state and station. 


seated in which there were 
veiled, awaiting, as it would appear, ™ oma 
their lovers. To think that a Parisian *: wn! 
should ever await a lover. Mole! ae 
Barbarian! Know then, that those Loy on" 
are places of speculation. That’ all. seo the 
ing creature’s breath comes short, Det angel is 
Rothschild loan is locking up ; the wet ae 
in raptures because her rentes have -s wil eat 
tion of a few thousand francs ; even “© 


for she has triumphed # 
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Cupid flies from the stony | 


= 
bold hearts are proof against his 


speculation. 
generation whose 
arrows !” Khe 
ts of such a ‘stony generation must 

be incomplete. Much must remain 

wn; more unsaid. In attempting to 
strodace his readers to Paris life, Herr 
3: has succeeded as far as it was pos- 


d ° . 
Sravarcy to sueceed. Discretion or 


an 
sible for any m 1. _Diser 
ignorance have never once allowed him to go 


too far. The Frangais peints par eua-mémes 
a their novels and farces may possibly be 
more real; but we doubt whether any two 
yolames will convey 80 much information and 
excite so much interest as Szavardy’s ‘ Paris. 








Journal of a Winter's Tour in India, with a | 
Visit to the Court of Nepaul. By the Hon. | 
Capt. Francis Egerton, R.N. Murray. | 

Tas is the narrative of a journey to Kat- 

mandu, the BRE of Nepaul, performed by | 

Capt. Francis Egerton a few weeks previous 

to that of Mr. Oliphant, lately noticed by us 

at p. 445. It is written in a loose, pleasant, | 
ee style, not remarkable for elegance | 
of diction, and evidently the work of a fresh- 


| any kind. 
| of uniform, some few in native dress, but mostly | 


man in the paths of literature. Desirous that | 


nothing should be Icft unrecorded, the tra- 
veller begins by telling us how he finds him- 


self “cooling his heels” at Southampton, | 


while his ‘traps were being tumbled down in 
a truck” to the steamer; and a little further, 
in the overland route, we are told that “‘ there 
was nothing worthy of notice” between Aden 
and Point de Galle, ‘except that Grosvenor 
was taken ill.” There are, however, several 
amusing sketches of character between this 
aud Nepau!, and unremitting attention is 
given throughout to ‘‘ feeding,” “ tiffin,’”’ and 
“prog.” At Calcutta the carnivorous adju- 
tants attracted Capt. Egerton’s attention :— 


“The scene at the ghaut is hideous enough. 
When we saw it, three corpses were burning on 
separate piles, the half-consumed legs of one, and 
the head of another, sticking out from the burning 
wood ; the blackened and shrivelled bodies, crack- 
ling among the flames, giving out an unctuous and 
Githy smell. A multitude of dirty adjutants, and 
disgusting looking vultures, were stalking about 
close by, hardly getting out of one’s way, or else 
perched on the surrounding huts and houses, wait- 
ing for an appetite, or until the meal was suffi- 
ciently cooked—whilst some others were in the 
Water, greedily pecking at and devouring what 
were perhaps human remains; the whole ground 
‘round being strewed with carrion, and bones of 
al] kinds—human and animal, It was altogether 
wont as revulting a scene as I ever saw ; and is, I 

ppese, always taking place at low water. The 
m5 algal ad es page pats great cranes, 

ia- cate ¢ Ey Ran lie: “ea 
Waich walk about Calcutta, = ing i 
useful as scavengers, T' onl eacthl : —. 
39. gers. they eat anything, from a 
=pounder to a bal ry. 
es “pry Katmandu the travellers were 
ne sem with the honours due to vizitors of 

“ . . 
oe neon a we meta portly gentle- 

adnan. _ jacket, English epau- 

for trimminn, a feather, and strange-looking 

S$ above his elbows, who stated that 

few diltin out to receive us. Aftera 

by his suite aera his steed, and, followed 

Sih or five ragged men, holding on 

town euy 8 tail or mane, he preceded us into the 

es We passed en the right. al 2 P 

house and walled Aa, * 3 S it, a large summer- 

othe left, at a 1 ” pm elonging to the king ; 

: ao istance, the arsenal and its 

88; crossed a narrow bridge, over 
w but wide river, havin: died 

er, having a gateway at 


ead of the bridge, surmounted by a kind of 








coat of arms, with serpents or dragons for sup- | which soon collected round us, and in helping us 


porters, and enter the city of Khatmandoo, the 
capital of Nepaul. The houses are two or three 
stories high, built of red brick with tiled roofs ; 
and the eaves, windows, and doorways, profusely 
ornamented with carved wood-work. “Streets and 


or tiles. The most curious scene, however, was 
that in the principal square of the town. 


to bargain for some small articles we wished to 
purchase. The small shopkeepers were immensely 
diverted—so was the mob—at our making pur- 
chases, and paying for them in ready money, a 


' | system of barter being the usual one in Nepaul. 
houses, as far as we could see into them, seemed | 
equally dirty—the former paved with brick, stone, | 


The | 


place is a conglomeration of gaudily painted, | 


richly, but most grotesquely carved temples, with 
great projecting eaves (just like the little porcelain 


| some calico with an English mark. 


temples one sees everywhere in the old china-shops | 
at home), the roofs covered with plates of polished | 


brass, and finished off with brass bell-shaped orna- 
ments, besides innumerable little bells hanging 
from the eaves. Strange-looking granite statues 
of bulls, or fabulous animals, on low columns or 
pedestals, are mixed up with these temples, which 
seem to have been dropped by some Chinese magi- 
cian here and there, without regard to order of 
A crowd of soldiers, in every variety 


'in red or blue European uniform, with shakos 


covered with brass, not drawn up, but waiting for 
parade, and scattered all over the square, on the 
steps of the temples, in fact, in every direction, 
made a most extraordinary and animated scene. 
It was an exaggeration of anything I ever saw on 
the stage, and almost worth the journey from Eng- 
land for that alone. Our escort very unceremo- 
niously cleared the way for us through the crowd, 
which formed a lane, and returned our stares with 
interest.” 

The following account of a visit to the 
Rajah and stroll through the town may be 
interesting to many of our readers :— 

‘‘Every minute or so during our visit, two men 
stationed among others behind the king’s musnud, 
shook a kind of quiver full of ostrich feathers 
spangled with gold and silver, one of which each of 


them held high up, and four others waved fly- , 


flapper-like affairs of, 1 suppose, horse-hair. The 
former are called moorchals, and are ensigns of 
royalty. After half-an-hour’s sitting, presents were 
brought in. Each of us was led up to the Rajah 
in succession, and one of the court put a shawl 
over our shoulders, and gave us a cookhery, or 
country knife, each. 
attar on our handkerchiefs, gave us each some 
pawn on a green leaf (no visit in these countries 
being considered correctly concluded without pawn 
and attar), and we took our leave, led, and stage- 
embraced as before. The square, in front of the 
palace, both going and coming, presented a most 
picturesque appearance. <A large guard drawn up, 
kept a space clear of the crowd, which thronged 
the rear, and covered the steps of the temples like 
pyramids of white-robed people. A band made a 
considerable noise, complimentarily called a tune, 
at intervals; and, on entering and leaving the 
Durbar, an official shouted out something, which 
I believe to have been a list of the King’s titles. 
During the whole interview, some latticed windows 
behind the King’s seat were occasionally agitated, 
and a small child was once heard to squall. It 
was evidently the King’s wives, anxious to get a 
peep at the strangers. We were ylad that the 
Durbar people appeared in their native dresses, 


The King then put some | 


They have not much money in cash ; the only coin, 
if coin it can be called, that I saw in use in the 
country, being little square bits of copper. One 
shopkeeper had a small quantity of English goods 
in his store, such as necdles, teapots, empty bottles, 
powder and shot, &c. &e. In another place I saw 
There were 
quantities of brass and other metal pots, strings of 
red silk or cotton, little pictures of hideous deities, 
with looking-glasses at the backs, and other valu- 
ables. We also visited a rhinoceros, which they 
keep tied up in a yard; it was firmly secured to a 
post, by a chain round its neck, and by another one 
round its fore legs ; they said it was much inclined 
to be mischievous. Further on, in a wooden cage, 
near the gate of the town, is a very savage leopard. 
Our stroll was, in fact, very amusing ; the people 
are so different from anything one sees anywhere 
else.” 

An Indian pie-nie on a large scale afforded 
considerable amusement :— 

‘*One’s ideas of pic-nics, as they are done in 
England, with a lobster in a newspaper, a salad, a 
cherry tart, and a beef-steak pie, (probably mixed 
by the breaking of the dishes,) to be eaten on 
damp grass under the trees, give no notion of an 
Indian pic-nie. We found about twenty large 
tents pitched nearly in a cirele in a tope of mange 
trees, surrounding a bowling-green like a piece of 
turf. One big tent, about the biggest, served as a 
drawing-room. Well carpeted, with a good brick 
fireplace, a piano, sofa, chandeliers, and in fact the 
usual drawing-room furniture, down to the ‘ Book 
of Beauty,’ and so on: it was aslikea drawing-room 
in acountry-house as possible, barring the absence 
of windows. Another large tent made an equally 
comfortable dining-room, and a great awning-like 
construction supported on high poles, called the 
zimiana (spelling uncertain), served as a promenade 
during the heat of the day. The other tents were 
the residences of the various members of the party, 
some of whom had come one hundred miles and 
upwards to join it, among them two young ladies 
who had travelled about that distance, dak, and 
entirely alone. After being presented to some of the 
ladies who were assembled in the drawing-room, we 
all adjourned to tiffin, which was followed by music 


_and dancing in the drawing-room, the latter being 


apparently the chief in-door employment of the 
whole party. This passed away the time till four 
o'clock, when elephants, borses, and carriages were 
announced, and we all sallied forth on a pig-stiching 
expedition, as wild-boar hunting is usually called 
in India, got up ina hurry. Of the five elephants, 
two were mounted by some of the ladies, the others. 
with a crowd of men, serving as beaters, Although 
our luck was against us, inasmuch as we saw no 
boars, it was very pleasant, for the scene was very 
gay and animated, and we had two capital gallops 
after jackalls, one of which was lost and the other 
speared, After at all events a very pleasant ride, 
we got back to the tents at about dark, had a very 


| vood dinner, and were then driven back to Segow- 


instead of the absurd costume they delight in | 
wearing, which they consider as the correct | 


European uniform, and in which they look regular 
Guys, whilst their proper dress became them 
amazingly. 

black hats, so we went straight home from the 
Durbar. 
been made to us, Grosvenor had received a velvet 
cap, a row of beads ornamented with gold, a knife 
and a country sword, and two handsome shawls: 
we had each a couple of shawls, of no value, and 
a knife. A little later, some of us went for a 
stroll through the town. 

the Nepaulese guard, not the Resident's escort, 
silently joined us as we passed the guard-house, 
and were very useful in keeping back the crowd, 





As usual, two sepoys of | 
, of English, so he was selected for one of —_ 


It was too hot in the sun for our | 


On comparing the presents which had | 


lee in a barouche belonging to one of the party ; 
the road in the half light resembling a drive 
through an English park, and the night quite cold 
enough to make a greatcoat or two very accept- 
able. I should think the pic-nic style of life we 
have just left, must be rather good fun.” 

Returning homewards, Captain Egerton 
met Jung Bahadoor and Mr. Oliphant on 
their way to Katmandu, as related in our 
former notice of Nepaul:— 

“ At the same place we fell in with one of Jung's 
companions in England. He had formerly been In 
command of the Nepaulese guard at the Khatman- 
doo Residency, and had picked up a very fair notion 
escort, and his office turned over to his son, the 
young zemindar before mentioned, He seemed 
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delighted with the trip, spoke very gratefully of 
the kindness and attention they had received in 
England, and thought the most wonderful things 
he had seen were the Thames Tunnel, the street 
gas-lights, and the carriage horses. The Albion, 
one of our ninety-gun ships, he thought a wonder- 
ful article, but it evidently rather puzzled him : he 
did not quite know what to make of it. He talked 
of the reviews they had seen at Paris, saying the 
French showed them more troops than the English, 
but that he had seen none anywhere to be com- 
pared to the Life Guards.” 

The second volume is occupied with the 
description of various incidents of travel at 
Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Dholpore, and other 
places on the return route to Bombay, and 
affords some light and amusing reading. 

Although we have no wish to discourage 
the literary aspirations of the scion of a noble 
house, we must candidly avow that this 
journal of Captain Egerton’s visit to Nepaul 
is much inferior to the still unpolished narra- 
tive of Mr. Oliphant. We have, however, 
felt an interest in the writer from his inge- 
nuous and unaffected manners and are led to 
hope a matured judgment will counsel him, 
on any future experiment in authorship, that 
when a book is worth writing at all, it is worth 
writing well. 











Pensées de Pascal. New edition, with com- 
mentaries. By Ernest Havet. Paris: De- 
zobry et Magdeleine. 

Attnoven Pascal has always been considered, 

to use the words of an eminent Frenchman, 

“‘ one of the greatest geniuses and most sub- 

lime writers of his country,” it is a fact, 

strange, yet true, that up to 1844, one hun- 
dred and eighty-two years after his death, no 
complete and correct edition of his famous 

* Pensées ’ was published, notwithstanding the 

original manuscript was carefully preserved 

in the Bibliothéque Royale. In that year 
such an edition was given to the world, on 

the recommendation of M. Cousin, by M. 

Fougére. And now M. Havet, a professor at 

the Ecole Normale, has improved on it, by 

correcting the errors, few, however, in num- 
ber, which crept in; by instituting a com- 
parison between the original text of Pascal, 
and that amended by the ecclesiastics of the 
Port Royal—often to the serious injury, and 
in some cases, complete perversion, of the 
author's meaning; by clearing up the nume- 
rous obscurities which exist ; 4 bringing 
forward one ‘ pensée’ to the elucidation of 
another ; by citing at length the passages in 
the Scriptures, the Fathers of the Church, 

Epictetus, Montaigne, Descartes, Balzac, or 

Grotius, to which Pascal occasionally referred, 

or from which he borrowed some of his ideas; | 

and by giving learned and philosophical com. | 
mentaries ;—the whole being preceded, in ad- 
dition to the well-known life of Pascal by his 
sister, with a profound and elegantly written | 
étude on his writings, and concluded by a very 
elaborate table of contents and remarkable 
expressions. 
Of Pascal himself it cannot be necessary | 
to say one word; the profound depth or 
lofty grandeur of his ideas, and the chastened 
eloquence of his style, are familiar to all who | 
have ever occupied themselves with the 
higher order of literature. In M. Havet he 
has had the good fortune to meet with an in- 
dustrious, intelligent, and learned editor. as 
well as a fervent admirer. The researches of 
this gentleman have been as extensive and as 
minute as those which Mr. J. P. Collier and 
others have made respecting the works of ¢ 





i 
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‘ 


' extreme merit. 
of the ‘ Pensées’ 


Ti P Poems of Samuel Taylor Cole ridge. 


| Ir would be out of place to offer any critical re- | 
| marks on Coleridge and his poetry, and we merely 
| invite notice to this beautiful and acceptable edition 
of his poems. 
Coleridge appears on the title-page, he explains 
that the work almost entirely belonged to his 
sister, the late Mrs. H. N. Coleridge, the poet's 


and most of the notes, and by her the arrangement 
was planned, according to which the poems appear | 
in the present volume. 


ee 


Shakspeare, and the result of them is not | of composition, following the author's own 


less valuable. In most of his remarks there | the edition of 1828, which was the last on w = - 
is much acuteness, and the immense and | bestowed personal care and attention. The book 
varied reading which he has brought to bear, | * a ae parts, containing the pieces 
where necessary, in elucidation of his author, | "" ri ee te, r- aoe and middle life, 
is extraordinary. It would have been natural | ° e Sibylline leaves are grouped 


into love poems, meditation 
varied character. The only pi 
printed for the first time in tl 


poems, and those of 
ece entirely new and 
us edition is a Hymn 
as been communicated 
J. W. Wilkins, of Trinity 
with the accompanying memo. 


in the learned German, but is rarely indeed | 
displayed by the sprightly Frenchman.  __ 
here is not a line, not even a word, in his | written in 1814, which h 

author, which M. Havet does not appear to | to the editors by Mr. 

have weighed and scrutinized: and, with | Hall, Cambridge, 

praiseworthy zeal and impartiality, he does | randum:—‘The accompanying autograph, dated 

not allow his profound reverence for him to | 1814, and addressed to Mrs. Hood, of Brunswick. 

prevent him from pointing out his errors, OF | rage) boom — not pow than the year 1817, to 

exposing what may be called his plagiarisms. | Clifton, (and bis 4 yg he olay then residing at 

Thus, to give an example taken at hazard, ie his eee om Pe oy “ Mr Cater ' 

on the oft- uoted * pensee "on Cromwell “~~ | lectures, which were in course of delivery at = 
‘Cromwell aliait ravager toute la chrétienté; | place,) either by the lady to whom it is addressed 

la famille royale était perdue, et la sienne @ | or by some other friend of Mr. Coleri iwi 

jamais puissante, sans un petit grain de sable ig atic 

qui se met dans son uretére. Rome méme « My Maker! of thy power the trace 

allait trembler sous lui; mais ce petit gravier In every creature’s form and face 

s’étant mis 1a, il est mort, sa famille abaissée, PO Pawn _ “hoped a 

tout en paix, et le roi rétabli;’ he remarks Seraphic thought, a Father's love 

with great justice that there was no reason to As infinite displays ! 

suppose that Cromwell had any projects ena gaara acta dg nat 

against Christianity or even against Rome; Which, like the heavy dew of morn, 

and he corrects the error of ascribing that poten aaron a eran meant 

great man’s death to gravel instead of to Great God! thy works how wondrous fair! 

fever. Again, he deprives Pascal of the 

honour of being the real author of the famous 


Yet sinful man didst thou declare 
eee truth, almost always ascribed to 


The whole Earth’s voice and mind! 
Lord, ev’n as Thou all-present art, 
O may we still with heedful heart 
: Thy presence know and find! 
im—‘ Vérité au deca des Pyrénées, erreur Then, Semen, what wo eet 5 pg 
3 ee il ae ° Joy’s bosom-spring shall steady flow ; 
au dela,’ by showing that Montaigne said the bea thoneh ae Saran THYSELY to see, 
same thing wm nearly the same words. Where but thy Shadow falls, Grief cannot be! 
Much, however, as we admire M. Havet’s 
notes and comments, we must state that he 
has fallen into the error common to note- 
writers and commentators, of noting and 
commenting too much. He frequently ex- 





the best and most interesting record of his youthful 
appearance, forms a suitable frontispiece. 
History of the British Conquests in India. By 
because self-evident: and@draws the reader’s | Popular works on British ao — ta 
« < s ; Pt i ° sto 
i . | have given sketches both of the political history 
attention to grandeur of thought and beauty | and civil government of the English in the East. 
of language, as if he were wholly incapable of 
sagas Peer the history of the conquest and possession of the 
will justify these objections. To the profound country. The volume of Dr. Cooke Taylor and 
and beautifully expressed reflection of the | Mr. Mackenna presents a concise and accurate 
author, ** L’homme n'est qu’un roseau, le plus | 
compilations of lesser size have been — in = 
: : ‘ -ork i ith the com- 
necessary trouble of adding a note, to inform | able and oe w si eg 2 ra Bas Wilson. 
us that it is an “image admirable, justement | ™e™tary and continuatio 2 
eélébre.” 
‘Empire Anglais,’ Auber's ‘ British Power in “yo 
re? Z. Sir John Malcolm’s ‘ Political History, an ; 
It is, in fact, the best edition | works of Orme, Stewart, Bruce, Kaye, and other 
which has yet been given to 
It is beautifully printed and got 





Mr. Coleridge’s preface of 1828 is given, and an 
engraving of a picture of the poet at 26, said to be 
plains things which have no need of explana- | __ Horace St. John. Colburn — pt - 
tion; makes comments which are uncalled for | WITHIN the last few years there have been seve 
: > ° The recent work of Mr. Campbell, while chiefly 
feeling either. One example—the first which | referring to civil affairs, contains also an outline of 
we find on opening the volume by chance— 
narrative, with useful information on the —e 
: _ . 1 . st of the 
faible de la nature, mais c’est un roseau pen- | state of India. The materials for most of t 
sant,’ our commentator takes the very un- 
Other works of standard rr - — 
ry . . . , oen’s 
: : : +4 gs Thornton’s ‘History of India,’ M. de fen 
But, in spite of its faults, we unhesitatingly son's ry , 
proclaim M. Havet’s work to be one of | 
writers remote or recent. From all these te 
as well as from the scattered articles in review", 


the world. 


. Aa? pe ‘ 3 ; snts public 
up. We should like to see an edition of | parliamentary blue-books, and racer pa oes 
the ‘Lettres Provinciales’ brought out on | and private, Mr. St. John has prepared a | BUS 


the same plan. of the British Conquests in India,’ aged 
any pretension to originality, 1s justly a po et 
the praise of conciseness and accuracy, 421 po 
of fact the book is trustworthy, having been ev 
dently written after careful study and — 
research. In matters of opinion, the ele 
dency to defend and applaud whetere: < rote 
the Company will not meet the sympathy © of the 
‘reader; but the reasons are given for most whic 
statements, and the facts are adduced ra. ‘the 
the author has formed his own judgment. of the 
whole, it is a fair and accurate narrative © 
political history of British India. 


A Life of Marlborough. By Charles Mace 

Routledge and Co. he bulky 

Tuts volume is a compilation from co Arch- 

‘ Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, ters and 
deacon Coxe, and from the Duke's lette 


despatches, edited by the late General Sir Geors* 








NOTICES. 


Edited by 
Derwent and Sara Coleridge. A New Edition. 


Moxon. 


Although the name of Mr. Derwent 


nly daughter. She wrote the preface, introduction, 


This arrangement is for | 
he most part chronological, according to the time 








n° 1849] 
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uscript journal of Dr. Hare, Marl- 

neren ae, is aes been used in preparing 
book. Of the exploits of Marlborough as a 
a there is room for no difference of opinion, 
and the romance of his military fame could not 
better be expressed than by the well-known anec- 
dote of Napoleon crossing the Niemen, on his 
Russian campaign, to the air of ‘ Malbrook s’en 
raten guerre.’ But few great men have had such 
ts drawn of their personal character. 


ifferent portrai : 
hep ood Macaulay are at the opposite poles of 


descriptions of the hero of the days of Queen 
Anne. If Southey somewhat over-colours when he 
declares that ‘‘ Marlborough approaches, as nearly 
as human frailty will allow, to the perfect model of a 
good patriot, a true statesman, and a consummate 
general,” Macaulay sacrifices truth to pictorial 
effect in describing Marlborough as ‘‘a prodigy of 
turpitude,” and his character as lying ‘‘ under 
mountains of infamy.” Mr. Macfarlane’s book is 
written in the spirit of Southey’s estimate of the 
Duke. No notice is taken of Alison’s ‘ Life’ re- 
cently reviewed by us. We see little to praise in 
the style, or other literary merits, of Mr. Macfar- 
lane's book, its chief recommendation being, that 
the leading facts of Marlborough’s life are presented 
in brief compass and convenient form. The author 
ranks with Mr. Hepworth Dixon and that useful 
class to whom no subject comes amiss, for he has 
compiled with equal readiness a life of Marlborough 
and of Wellington, a description of the Catacombs 
of Rome, and a history of India! 


Uncle Tom's Cabin; or, Negro Life in the Slave 
States of America, By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Clarke and Co. 

Tats book professes to be reprinted verbatim from 

the tenth American edition, which was reached in 

fourteen days after the first publication. We are 
not quite up to the technical language of the Trans- 
atlantic book-trade, but suppose that ten editions 
within a fortnight can only mean ten impressions 
of so many copies each. The number of copies in 
each edition is not stated, but the sale of the book 
must have been great to have admitted of such an 
announcement. The English reprint has the 
advantage of the improvements, if there were any, 
in the latest edition. The book deserves the popu- 
larity which it is attaining, both from its subject 
and the way in which it is treated. A story will 
find its way to many a mind and heart unreached 
by intellectual arguments and untouched by moral 
appeals. The cause of the enslaved negro is advo- 
cated with skill and feeling, and another effective 
weapon is added to the side of Christian civilization 
and liberty, Although there is truth in what the 

Americans say, that all arguments and appeals 

addressed to slave-owners and slave-breeders are 

absorbed in their breeches-pockets, yet every speech 
and book adds to the growing influence of public 
opinion by which the nefarious system of human 

“avery will one day be doomed. “To a good book 

in 8 good cause we wish success. 


the British Winter Garden ; being a Practical 
ey on Evergreens. By William Barron, 
ead-Gardener at Elvaston Castle. Bradbury 
and Evans. , 
Ss ALOABLE practical book for all interested in 
a, gardening and landscape scenery. The 
atthe Eat “ upwards of twenty years gardener 
hatin _ oe narington’s seat, Elvaston Castle, 
mr = life had the advantage of serving 
Garden a aoa, curator of the Royal Botanic 
deen inburgh, the highest authority of his 
tim ie - rogeaag of arboriculture. Full informa- 
mmol fer to the propagation, planting, and 
cha mg In transplanting trees Mr. 

The wits » have had much successful practice. 
ate alee. =o Sometimes faulty, but the statements 


.Wa ; . . : 
of the plain and practical.” The closing sentence 


alee ans atacteristic of the writer’s style, 
mine aes. though unwitting paraphrase of 
A-quoted lines— 
. *,. quid novisti rectius istis, 
“Le ‘mperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 
tude, pl 4 meet with objectors and fault- 
such I am willing to tender my 


sincere thanks, on condition that whatever is 
faulty they will improve ; but such as cannot mend 
my book I earnestly entreat not to meddle with it.” 


The Garden, the Grove, and the Field. A Garland 
of the Months. By Mary Milner, author of the 
‘ Life of Dean Milner.’ London: Whittaker. 
Bath: Binns and Goodwin. 
Tuis little book of the seasons is written in a pleas- 
ing style and with a pious purpose, the objects of 
nature being made to suggest divine studies and 
religious reflections. From all manner of published 
sources, and from the writer’s own observations, a 
vast number of delightful or curious facts in natural 
history, and in rural scenery and customs, are re- 
ferred to under each month; remarkable descrip- 
tions, poetic illustrations, and useful morals being 
combined, so as to form a truly excellent ‘ Garland 
of the Months.’ 











SUMMARY. 


THOSE who wish to understand the principles and 
proceedings of what is now one of our most impor- 
tant metropolitan institutions, the London City 
Mission, will find much curious and useful informa- 
tion in Notes and Narratives of a Six Years’ Mission, 
principally among the Dens of London, by R. W. 
Vanderkiste, one of the missionaries. The London 
City Mission originated in the year 1835, through 
the exertions of a generous philanthropist, Mr. 
David Nasmith. 


It is a Society composed of Chris- | 


history, the traditions, the customs, institutions, 
scenery, are all thoroughly English ; and the several 
chapters of this work are so many pictures of our 
national history, from the days of Edward the Con- 
fessor and the Norman Conquest, down to those of 
King Hudson and the Midland Counties Railway. 
Notices are added of excursions to Donington Park, 
Coleorton, Melbourne, and other noble seats or in- 
| teresting scenes in the neighbourhood, 

Two little volumes of poetry, Guesses at the Beau- 
tiful, by Richard Realf, and The Lost Sheep, or Bible 
Scenes in Verse, by James Whitter, are worthy of 
notice, the first from the traces it contains of true 
poetic taste and feeling, the latter from the spirit 
of piety breathing in all the pieces. 

A tale of wild interest and tragic issue is pre- 
sented in Zhe Forester of Altenhain, translated from 
the German by Frederic Shoberl. The scene is in 
the dreary basaltic Oberwald of the province of 
Upper Hesse, known by the name of Vogelsberg, ; 
and the tale is rugged as the district with which it 
is connected. 

An American author, Mrs. Little, has written a 
work responsive to that of the Brothers Mayhew, 
‘The Greatest Plague of Life ; or, the Adventures 
of a Lady in Search of a Servant.’ It is entitled 
Catherine Sinclair ; or, the Adventures of a Domestic 
in Search of a Good Mistress. American in many 
of its ideas, and not always very skilful in its 
sketches of character, Mrs. Little’s book is one which 
contains much amusing and useful satire, and is 
vastly superior to the trashy serial on the same 







































tians of all religious denominations, the agents of | 
which are employed in visiting the poorest parts of | 
London and the vicinity. The whole of the metro- 


subject, ‘Emily Tiddyvate’s Account of her Mis- 
susses,’ which happily ceased after our notice of the 









politan area is mapped out into districts, and the 


system of efficient superintendence and careful or- 
ganization. 
is the religious welfare of the neglected poor, but 


with this high purpose many schemes of useful | 
Ragged | 


benevolence have become associated. 
schools, clothing societies, emigration clubs, peni- 
tentiaries, and other institutions for the welfare of 
the poor, owe much of their present success to the 
influence of the City Mission. The receipts of the 
Society for the past year were 23,053/., and the 
number of missionaries employed was 245. The 
proceedings of the Society are regularly reported 
in a periodical, ‘The London City Mission Maga- 
zine.’ The notes now published by Mr. Vander- 
kiste are chiefly extracts from his personal journal, 
and reminiscences of his labours in the district of 
Clerkenwell. Strange scenes are some of those 
described, and would furnish materials for pictures 
as striking as any which Dickens has produced ; 
but in this volume there is no attempt at literary 
effect, the book containing the simple statements of 
a laborious and pious missionary. 

Two Lectures on the Influence of Poetry on the 
Working Classes, delivered before the members of 
the Mechanics’ Institution, February, 1852, by the 
Rev. F. W. Robertson, M.A., are full of manly 
thought and generous sentiment, and sustain the 
high reputation for genius and eloquence which the 
author bears as a popular preacher at Brighton. 

In a little work, printed with much neatness, 
Elements of Practical Geometry for Schools and 
Workmen, a large amount of information is given 
on the facts of geometry and their application to 
planning, measuring, and other practical opera- 
tions. The book requires little theoretical know- 
ledge, and contains little which will present diffi- 
culty to the youngest beginner or the dullest 
workman. 

From ‘ Bradshaw's Guide’ Office there is issued 
Adams's Pocket Descriptive Guide to the Lakes of 
Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland, edited 
by E. L. Blanchard, who has had considerable ex- 
perience and success in these kind of publications. 
Deseriptions, reflections, and quotations are well 
managed, and the ‘ Pocket Guide’ will be found an 


7 ° e ° 7 - j 
The immediate object of the Society | | 44” ; n OF : lier 
| Britain by intercommunication with the Pacific and 








entertaining‘and useful companion in the district. 

Another book of topography, The History and | 
Description of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, has much in its 
pages to interest others than those who use it asa 
guide to the locality. The story of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche is like that of England in miniature: the 


— 


operations of the Society are carried on under a | incidents of her book are based on fact. 
| been widely read in America. 


first two numbers. Mrs. Little states that all the 
It has 


An essay on the union of the dominions of Great 


the East vid British North America, by Captain 
Millington Henry Synge, R.E., contains matter of 
importance both to political and commercial men. 
The volume is entitled Great Britain one Empire. 
Many statistical facts of value are adduced, and 
suggestions made for the profitable colonization of 
Canada, and for strengthening the unity of the 
British empire. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF OUR ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 


I ENTER heartily into the feeling, and fondly cherish 
the hope of the correspondent of the ‘ Literary 
Gazette’ who signs himself #, that our government 
will, ere long, do something to avert the destruc- 
tion that threatens our national antiquities. The 
ruthless annihilation of some of them has been 
arrested, but the destroyer is yet abroad; and 
although here and there some historical monument 
has been rescued by the intervention of societies 
or individuals, we require the interposition of our 
rulers for the preservation of many objects dear to 
the antiquary. The work of destruction has been 
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carried on with greater vigour in our capital than 
in any city or town in the three kingdoms. Roman 
and n remains have been scattered or disre- 
garded by a corporation the richest in the world, 
who at one civic feast spend as much money as 
would found a tolerable museum of antiquities. It 
is idle to talk of those in the City Library, when a 
more curious collection—a catalogue of which is, I 
see, about to be published by the owner—is to be 
found in the museum of an individual whose zeal 
has brought him so often into collision with the 
city magnates; not that they cared for the remains 
which accident had brought to light ; they preferred 
covering them up at once rather than allow of their 
being raised from the spot where they had lain so 
long concealed. That such was the case not long 
ago, lam, as I have good reason to believe, cre- 
dibly informed. To this I will presently again 
allude. What makes the supineness of the civic 
authorities the more to be censured as a body is 
the fact that there are members of the Common 
Council who have a taste for the study of antiqui- 
ties, while the brother of one of them, Mr. Arthur 
Taylor, has shown himself an antiquary of learning 
and ability. The case to which I have alluded is 
this:—About two years ago, during the progress 
of excavations in Nicholas-lane, near Cannon-street, 
the workmen then and there employed found, at 
the depth of about eleven feet, among the ruins of 
what was clearly a Roman edifice, a large slab, 
thus inscribed ;— 

NVM 

PROV 

BRITA 


Now it is not known whether these were the be- 
ginnings of the lines of the inscription or the end- 
ings, but if the former we may conclude that they 
ran thus :— 

NVMINI CAESARIS 
PROVINCIA 
BRITANNIA 


Words sufficient to have awakened an interest in 
the breast of even a Common Councilman. It did 
interest one of them, I hear. It is said Mr. Lott, at 
the instigation of Mr. Roach Smith, made an effort 
to save this stone and get it raised, but as its re- 
moval was ‘‘ not in the contract,” and it extended 
beyond the space required, it was covered up again 

Nor is this the only case of which I have been in- 
formed. But a short time since, the workmen, in 
another part of the city, found a large sculptured 
stone of great weight, ‘‘ with a bust and letters,” 
which met the same fate as the inscribed slab just 
mentioned, I have asserted these things upon 
what I consider unimpeachable authority ; but if 
the facts are not found to be substantially as here 
given, the city authorities will of course take means 
to show that the whole story is a fabrication, and 
should government appoint a commission, they will 
have to show that they have not despised or neg- 
lected their local antiquities. F.S. A. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue astonishing project of re-erecting the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, on a much grander scale than 
before, is no longer a ‘castle in the air,’ but a 
substantial verity. A Company is formed, with 
means to carry out the scheme in its fullest in- 
tegrity ; a sum of 400,0002. is lodged in cash at the 





bankers, to — with ; and the Brighton Rail. | 


ave engaged to lay down a net- | 


way Directors 
work of lines to and from everywhere, for the con- 
veyance hither and thither of all sorts of visitors 
at the least possible trouble and expense. The 
services of the original Crystal Palace architect, 
builder, and decorator being secured, the men, the 
money, and the materials are now provided ; and 
itis confidently announced that this new wonder 
of the world will be opened to the public on the 


lst May, 1853. The roof of the building is to be | 
arched throughout, and there are to be three tran- | 


septa. The two outer transepts are to be of the 
same size as the original transept, but the centre 


one is to be as high again—high enough to take in | 


the Monument on Fish-street-hill,—and there is to 





be a fountain beneath it, throwing water to a height 
exceeding that of the Nelson Column. The interior 
is to be divided into temperate and tropical condi- 
tions of climate and vegetation; and some of the 
principal countries of the world—China, Egypt, 
Nineveh, &c.—are to be represented with a reality 
never before conceived. We should like to have 
seen it erected along the river front of Battersea 
Park, but as its enormous proportions will render 
it a conspicuous object from many miles round, 
and there are to be abundant facilities for getting 
to it, we see no reason to object to the site that 
has been fixed upon. 

Having had occasion frequently to expose the 
egregious blunders of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, in the appointment of curators, in the 
arrangement and naming of the collections, and in 
other matters, arising from their unfitness for the 
office, it is with sincere pleasure we have to announce 
the election into that body of Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchison, rice the late Earl of Derby. 
Instead of the ex oficio Archbishop of Canterbury 
and a few antiquated patrons of the belles lettres, 
the Trustees ought to be selected from the sound 
working-men in science and literature. Were 
there a majority of Trustees of such indomitable 
energy and experienced judgment as Sir Roderick 
Murchison, as evidenced by the result of his official 
labours in the British Association, and in the 
Royal, Geological, and Geographical Societies, such 
a blunder as that which we exposed in January last 
(ante, p. 64) never could have happened. This is 
a step in the right direction, and a proof that a 
word in season, how good is it! 

We are glad to announce the speedy departure 
of the screw schooner /sabel, under Commander 
Inglefield, R.N., F.R.G.S., in search of Sir John 
Franklin. This vessel, fitted out by Lady Franklin, 
assisted by the Royal Geographical Society, (of 
which Sir John was a Vice-President,) has been 
presented by her ladyship and the subscribers to 
Commander Inglefield, who purposes sailing in the 
first week of July, with the intention, if the season 
permit, of first visiting Jones and Smith’s Sound, 
and then of prosecuting the great object of the 
voyage, namely, the examination of the western 
coast of Baffin’s Bay and Labrador. This expe- 
dition, combined with the exertions of such men as 
Belcher, Kellett, and Pullen, in the direction of 
Wellington Channel, and of Collinson, McLure, 
and McGuire through Belring’s Strait, supported 
by the newly-determined expedition of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, under that indefatigable Arctic 
explorer, Dr. Rae, will go far to lay bare every 
portion of the frozen regions of the north as yet 
unexplored. Why not render success still more 
probable by adopting the project entertained by 
Mr. Petermann and other geographers, of passing 
direct to the North through the deep, broad, and 
possibly open waters between Spitzbergen and 
Novaia Zemlia, as described in our notice to-day 
(p. 509) of the projector's pamphlet ! 

The council of the Society of Arts have appointed 
a deputation to wait upon the Director of the Go- 
vernment School of Mines with a request that the 
professors of that School would undertake a series 
of lectures on the gold formations of Australia, and 





the modes of separating and distinguishing the 
precious metals. These lectures are intended to 
serve as the medium of conveying instruction to 
| those emigrating to Australia. The proposition, 
we understand, has been fully entertained by the 
professors, and arrangements are being made for 
at once carrying into full effect the suggestion of 
the Society of Arts. It is expected that the lec- 
tures will commence early in the ensuing week. 
The Oxford Grand Commemoration this week 
has passed off with unusual spirit and éclat. The 
| boat-show, musical festival, garden promenades, 
| flower exhibitions, and other adjuncts of the scene, 
| have caused much pleasure to the visitors. On 
Wednesday, the Commemoration Day, properly so 
called, the Encwnia was held in the theatre, Mr. 
Claughton delivering the public oration, in place of 
| Mr. Michel, the university orator, absent from 
| bad health, During the reading and recitation of 
| the prize exercises, and other public proceedings, 
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the usual boisterous humour of the univers; 

theatre was well sustained. The creat nt veTnit 

day was the reading of the Newdignte Bean” 
prize poem, which is said this year to be of re = 
able merit. It is by Mr. Edwin Arnold, of _— 
sity College, the subject Belshazzar’s feast. He 
norary degrees of Doctor in Civil Law were confe 
in convocation on the Duke of Serradifaleo Bi a : 
M‘Cosky, Heathcote de Lancey, and Wainwrigte 
of the United States, Sir Gardner W ilkiason ~ 
fessor Alison, of Edinburgh, Sir John Tavlos 
ridge, and Professor Owen, of London. 

The long-delayed and long-expected volume of 
the ‘History of the Reformation,’ by Dr Merl 
d’Aubigneé, of Geneva, will be published sherily, 
The fifth volume will continue the History of Cal- 
vin, and describe the beginning of the Reformation 
in England and Scotland. The popularity of the 
preceding part of the work in England and America 
has in a curious manner increased the delay in the 
appearance of the present volume. The historian 
has been overpowered with multitudinous mate. 
rials and party representations, as he approached 
that era cf Protestantism when divisions took place 
among the Reformers. The difficulties of study to 
an impartial writer have been increased by the 
quantity of new materials presented for examina- 
tion. The care taken, even by parties high in the 
Anglican Church, to furnish Dr. Merle d’Aubigné 
with material, is a good testimony to the value and 
the influence of his book. He will complete the 
book, if written in the same spirit as the former 
volumes, without caring for the censure of Lutheran 
or Calvinist, or seeking to please the admirers 
either of Cranmer or of John Knox. 

A memorial has been prepared for the Congress 
of the United States, by Lieutenant F. M. Maury, 
in behalf of a southern line of steamers, from Nor- 
folk or Charleston, to open the commerce of the 
river Amazon. The basin of the Amazon and the 
adjoining rivers (the Orinoco being connected by a 
natural canal) is the largest and most fertile in the 
world. The valley of the Mississippi is estimated 
at about 982,000 square miles, that of the Amazon 
and its confluents at nearly 2,000,000 square miles. 
The range of littoral navigation in the southern 
waters is three or four times that of the northern 
continent. The Amazon is navigable for ships of 
largest burden far into the interior, and Lieutenant 
Maury says that a 74-gun ship may anchor at the 
foot of the Andes. There are 1500 miles of 
furos or natural canals, besides the usual river 
navigation. The Mississippi, rising near 9 
north latitude, runs south, with ever-varying 
climate, scenery, and products, collecting on 1s 
waters every species of merchandize till it reaches 
the tropics. In the Gulf of Mexico the products 
of the Amazon meet those of the great river o 
North America ; commencing with sugar, the hist 
of products includes coffee, e: ichineal, cocoa, cott a 
wax, caoutchoue, gum, drugs, resin, and woods ot 
great variety and value. The importance of om 
necting these two rivers by trade cannot be eat: 
mated, and the Americans look to this new rege? 
as their ‘Indies’ of wealth and commercial enter: 
prise. 

We are clad to observe =P 
and useful social scheme, in the employment © 
some of the boys of the Ragged School "8 
Brigade as street messengers. At the Stock he 
change, the Duke of Wellington's statue oui 
city, Leicester-square, and the Strand ig 
Hungerford-market, these young messenger 
begun to ply their vocation with the red sty the 
badge of the Society, which is answerab ‘ Me Led 
amount of 3/. for the safe carriage of boos 

ts Eien’ Be nt of the Rage 
parcels. The industrial departmen > ecnte 
School Union is conducted with much gooe att 
as well as benevolence; and we hope pore 
scheme will meet with the encouragemen ® street 
deserves. The increased number of ae r 
shoeblacks seems to show that this 154° some 
line of business for the young * boots, « statioe 
whom have lately been allowed to take the dren: rt. 
in club houses and other buildings of agente 
The American book-lists contain (he A ophrey 
ment of ‘ The Life of Judge Jetireys, by 


’ 
Pro- 


Taylor Cole. 


the « xtension of age e 


’ 
; 
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‘ch is described as being ‘‘ written 
M, Woolrych, which ; and while his’ faults are 
56 . pl they are not magnified and distorted 
sy ‘udice, as in Macaulay's account of him in 
a the arrangements were completed for 
showing the mean Greenwich time upon the dome 
of the Electric Telegraph Office, in the Strand, 
ite Hungerford Market. A large globe is to 
oP Smultaneously with that on the top of the 
Greenwich Observatory, so as to indicate to London 
and to vessels above bridge exact Greenwich time. 
The ball is of zinc, painted black, with a white 
belt, six feet in height, sixteen in circumference, 
and at an elevation of about 110 feet. The fall of 
the Greenwich ball is to communicate the electric 
shock to the apparatus at Charing Cross, and the 
ce of descent will be perfectly synchronous. 
on Liebig, of Giessen, is named as the suc- 
cessor of the late M. Buchner, as professor of 
chemistry in the University of Munich. M. Buch- 
ner died lately at the age of sixty-nine, having held 
the chemical chair for thirty-four years. His most 
important work is the ‘ Repertory of Pharmacy,’ in 
forty-one octavo volumes. 

At the last meeting of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Mr. Thomas Quekett, assistant conservator 
of the museum, was unanimously elected Professor 
of Histology. 

Captain Sir James Clark Ross was elected, on 
Tuesday last, Corresponding Member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, section of Geography and Navi- 
gation, in room of the late M. de Krusenstern. 

The meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society is 
to be held next week at Lewes. On the opening 
day Professor Simmonds will lecture in the County 


Hall. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AytiguaRIES. — June 17th. —Sir Robert Inglis, 
V.P., in the chair. It was announced from the 
chair that the King of Denmark had signified to 
the President and Council his wish to have his 
name enrolled among those of the Royal Patrons of 
the Society. It was also stated that the catalogue 
of the library was in preparation. Notice of an 
intention to move an amendment to the motion in- 
tended to be made on the 18th November next, 
and also a notice of an intention to move for a 
committee to amend the statutes and bye-laws of 
the Society, were handed to the chair. The Resi- 
sent Secretary exhibited several cinerary urns and 
other objects discovered by the Rey. J. B. Reade 
at Stone, near Aylesbury, the details of which are 
given by Mr, Akerman in a recent volume of the 
Archwologia.’ There was also a spear-head and a 
tafe discovered in the same spot, clearly indicating 
at the site had been used as a cemetery by the 
o-Saxon population in this village before their 
conversion to Christianity. Viscount Strangford, 
Eg exhibited a very remarkable fibula in 
Jrass, in the form of two snails, the property of Mr. 
“r pon, who stated that they were found in the 
aad of Saint Thomas in the West Indies, Upon 
ee to Mr. Lovell Reeve, since the meeting, 
fen 5 weed by him as having been moulded 
the _ India type of snails, represented by 
seared See Mr. Byles exhibited what 
tandle of a kni “ 1e embossed and enamelled 
roently a2. mile of the cinque-cento period, 
at Boxmoor, Herts. Mr. Aker- 


Gan exhihite- F co j 
py *thibited a very curious ticket, or mould | 


for forminc 4: ; 
Dung tickets, bearing the heads of Philip, 


th 
wit Roman : 

Emperor, his son, and his wife Otacilia. 
| years is included, a time of no trifling dimensions 


It bo os 
re 40 inscription, denoting that it was (the 


Pe be Mustai of the suburb of Brisea. In the 
canthamas oo figure of Bacchus holding the 
indicating bi the thyrsus, and wearing the polos, | 
ty P ! 8 tutelar character. Brisea is mentioned | 
a Sar ba speaks of the temple of Bacchus 
m this eubies urbs of that city. A dissertation | 
JeCs Was promised by Mr. Akerman at a | 

Mr, Hawkins exhibited two curious | 
— of jet, which had been found at 
“Mon Bin” wr, large mound of earth, called the 
> MWarrington, These objects were un- | 


questionably genuine, and not later than the ninth 
or tenth century ; but Mr. Hawkins thought it a 
good opportunity to state what was already known 
to some of the Fellows of the Society, that spurious 
seals formed of jet had found their way into the 
London market, some of them very clumsily ex- 
ecuted, but others sufficiently well done to deceive 
the unwary or the inexperienced. Jet was a ma- 
terial so easily fabricated into various forms, and 
affording no indications of age, that the caution 
now given may be of service to our antiquaries. 
The Rev. Joseph Hunter observed, that as forgeries 
of antiques had been mentioned, he might be 
allowed tu tell the Society that the Essex jewel 
lately exhibited by Mr. Cunningham for a friend, 
was spurious, as had been conjectured by several of 
the members when it was shown to the Society. 
Mr. Roberts communicated an account of the dis- 
covery of a tesselated pavement on the site of 
what had once doubtless been a Roman villa at 
Lyme Regis, Dorset, but which had been known 
beyond the memory of man as ‘ The Churchyard.’ 

The Society adjourned over the vacation to Thurs- 
day, November 18th. 


— 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 
_ Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(Henry Tompkins, | 

Esq., ‘On the present state of Information | 
relating to the laws of Sickness and Mortality, 
as exemplified in the Tables of Contributions, 
&e., used by Friendly Societies.’ ) 

Thursday.—Zoological (General Business), 3 p.m. 

Friday.—Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


THE time-honoured custom which leads our wealthy 
or fortunate cognoscenti to exhibit to the public eye 
some jewels from their treasuries of art—dissemi- 
nating thereby the advantages of their wealth 
whilst they retain its envied possession, and height- 
ening the general enjoyment whilst they add 
honour to their own names—has produced its usual 
result, and the annual opening of the Old Masters’ 
Gallery reminds us that our art season for this 
year is approaching its termination. It is the result 
either of accident or design that this last is also 
the oldest. So that after our minor and modern 
Academies have been all examined and criticised, 
the old giants of art stand forth to assert their 
rank once more, to display the as yet unapproached 
standard of perfection; marking the progress of 
their followers, and exposing their shortcomings ; 
outliving in their grandeur all the fluctuations of 
taste, and checking, by their silent examples, the 
vagaries of innovation. 

The 151 pictures of the present collection are the 
products of a wide field—Italy, Spain, Flanders, 
Germany, France, and England have all contri- 
buted; and if the extent of the sources has the 
effect of weakening the whole at first view, yet a 
gallery cannot fail to engross interest that includes 
Within its walls such subjects as Karel du Jardin’s 


























| opposite direction. 


genius, ( 
this picture would of itself declare the painter to 


with gold. Over his shoulders is a lace frill; a red 
mantle is on the left arm; he wears scarlet hose 
and buff boots, and his right hand, resting on his 
hip, holds a hat and feathers. The attitude of the 
figure is full of dignity, combined with a natural 
ease, and the painting of the dress is in the 
master’s highest style. Rachael, Countess of South- 
anptor (62), from the collection of Earl de Grey, 
hung in the middle room, is equally, if not more 
remarkable. The face is in three-quarter view, 
with eyes looking downwards. The dress is a 
blue vesture of ample dimensions, fringed at 
the bottom, the lustrous gleam of which is 
still in perfection. The lady is seated on clouds, 
holding a sceptre, and her left hand rests on a 
pellucid globe—the skull under her feet, and 
sunlight breaking from behind a cloud in the sky, 
are evident emblems of immortality surviving the 
temporary eclipse of death. This painting is a 
duplicate, by Vandyke’s own hand, of one in Earl 
Spencer's collection, and has been engraved. Mrs. 
Kirk, Bedchamber Woman to Henrietta Maria (64), 
is another of the master’s much celebrated portraits, 
A peculiar elegance and an unusual degree of ac- 
complishment are to be observed, whether the 
graceful position, the imitations of texture, or the 
rich ¢mpasto of colour be considered. The attention 
of the lady seems attracted away from the gambols 
of the dog to some one who approaches her in the 
There is a mezzotinto of this 
portrait also. 

Rembrandt's Belshazzar’s Feast (24) will be thought 
by many the most important feature of the first 
room. In viewing the composition of this striking 
subject, the spectator may be reminded of a re- 
markable piece of criticism in one of Charles 
Lamb's letters. After remarking on the mode of 
treatment adopted in Mr. Martin's painting of the 
same subject, where the fiery handwriting on the 
wall, being made to appear to a terrified multitude, 
produces only a ‘‘ huddle of vulgar consternation,” 
he proceeds to add—‘‘ By no bint can it be other- 
wise inferred, but that the appearance was solely 
confined to the fancy of Belshazzar, that his single 
brain was troubled. Not a word is spoken of its 
being seen by any one else then present, not even 
by the queen herself, who merely undertakes for 
the interpretation of the phenomenon, as related 
to her, doubtless, by her husband.” Whether 
he had seen Rembrandt’s creation or not, his 
penetration is amply justified by the results of 
this picture. The King alone sees the gleaming 


and miraculous light, and the mysterious hand 


withdrawing into the shroud that accompanies it ; 
the remaining figures are startled at his altered 
countenance, and at that only. But the free and 
masterly attitudes, the oriental display of the cloak 


seamed with jewels, the heavy chain and sparkling 


tiara, all proclaim, in every outline and touch, the 


one master who alone could endow actual deformity 
and uninformed taste with the attributes of gran- 
deur and power, by the over-mastering force of his 


The consummate power of chiaroscuro in 


be, as Fuseli described him, “ a meteor in art.” 
Among the other brilliant pictures in this room, 


La Fratche Matinée, Cuyp’s River View, with Boats 
ary . | is the somewhat famous Portrait of a Dutch Lady 


Titian’s Daughter with the Casket, and Rembrandt's 
Belshazzar, These are pictures which we are 
proud to know that Englishmen possess, and 
sincerely acknowledge the courtesy which brings 
them from their places in the noble galleries they 
adorn. The most ancient work of art appears to 
be the Extombment of the Virgin (12), by Fra 
Angelico; and the most modern, Collins's Coast | 





is a famous work of Vandyke, from the Duke of 


Scenery: between these extremes an era of 450 





(59), by Cuyp, from the collection of the Rev. 
Heneage Finch. 

hand of the master who has reproduced the river 
Maes and the town of Dort in hundreds of different 
aspects, renders it the more interesting. The 
young lady’s features, already marred by the 
/ravages of small-pox, are not recommended to 
modern eyes by her black velvet cap and starched 
muslin kerchief; but, as a painting, the richness 
of the colour, breadth of effect, and extraordinary 


The rarity of portraits from the 


: a ‘ sriods of which are here Pe 
in art, many important periods o | look of nature, will vie with the greatest effects of 


represented. An adequate description of the de- 
tails is thus rendered more difficult. : 
Occupying a prominent position in the first room 


Grafton’s collection, a Portrait of William Villiers, 
Viscount Grandison (1). This nobleman, who appears 


to be about thirty years old, stands in nearly front | 
view in a landscape. 


i 
t 


light and shade ever produced. 


Murillo is seen in his two stages—first in the 


admirable Spanish Girl (33), a picture which ap- 
pears to have suffered from the effects of time ; and 


n a more advanced style in the St. Francis at Devo- 
ion (2), and St. Francis in Ecstasy (16). These 


; : , enti 2pDrese aint under very dif- 
‘s bushy hair curls | two paintings represent the sain 
His auburn y ferent circumstances of age and person, though in 


over his forehead in the style of the period ; bis | both he wears the distinguishing cordon of his 


scarlet yest, with open sleeves, is richly embroidered 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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order, and is attended angelic forms. In the 
former that liar, rreggio-like treatment, 
where the rolling clouds seem everywhere instinct 
with life, and break out irresistibly into angel 
faces, is apparent, and the group of cherubs on 
the right of the painting has the distinctive beauty 
of the master. The distant part of the picture, 
representing sea, has evidently sustained injury. 

The whole side of a wall in the south room is 
occupied by a grand painting by Camucciui, the 
late director of the Academy at Rome, in the clas- 
sical style, representing The Return of Regulus to 
Carthage (138), a work exhibiting great erudition, 
with something of the restraint of study in its com- 

ition. As a masterpiece of modern Italian art, 
it will be viewed with great interest. 

Amongst a host of important pictures, we can 
do no more at present than briefly enumerate the 
names of Vander Heyden’s View in Amsterdam 
(6), A Conversation, by De Hooghe, several inte- 
resting pictures of Perugino, landscapes by Both 
and Claude, Gainsborough’s portrait of George IV. 
when Prince of Wales, works by Fuseli and Rey- 
nolds; and, though last, not least, Mr. Richard 
Ford's highly interesting and rare specimens of the 
Spanish school of Zurbaran and Francesco Ribalta, 





The pictures lately brought to this country by 
Madame Elizabeth Jerichau, née Baumann, of 
Copenhagen, which have been for some time past 
at Suikdtaiven Palace for Her Majesty's inspection, 
were on Wednesday last brought back to Lord 
Ellesmere’s gallery, where they form an additional 
object of interest in his Lordship’s collection. The 
largest of her pictures is The Carnira/, a party of 
females engaged in throwing flowers from a window, 
—* in the animated gestures and attitudes 
which such an amusement naturally produces. 
Three of the standing figures are in contrasting styles 
of beauty, all of the Italian cast, equally piquant 
and natural in their arrangement. With the excep- 
tion that one lady, who turns to the further part of 
the scene, appears to have no object on which her 
eye-glance rests, the composition is as pleasing as 

rfect. The colour is perhaps the least strong point 
of Madame Jerichau’s pictures. <A portrait of an 
Iceland Girl, another of the reigning Queen of 
Denmark, and a third of the artist’s husband, are 
very beautiful and artistic subjects, well worthy 
inspection and admiration; that of the poet, H C. 
Andersen, has a greater appearance of haste. The 
most pleasing of all the pictures will be found to 
be that of a young woman suckling her infant, who 
rests in the cradle; a very fine and feeling per- 
formance. Still, as works of art, we should be 
disposed to rank her portraits higber than the rest. 
A ~~ of peasants with sheep, a figure of a Roman 
girl and child, and some portraits, complete the 
collection, which consists altogether of eleven pic- 
tures, all deserving the attention of connoisseurs, 
having attracted much favourable notice in many 
high quarters of art. 








SO 


MUSIC. 


A FINE classical concert was given on Friday last | 
at the New Beethoven Rooms, by Herr Mo ire, | 
The chief | 
features of attraction were a grand sonata for | 


which was extremely well attended. 


pianoforte and violin, and a quartett ; each a com- 
position of his own. M. Hallé took part with him 
in the former, and A. Mellon, Hill, and Piatti in 
the latter. Molique’s style of composition is pure, 


and his treatment of his themes occasionally marked | 
A lad of the name of | 


by considerable originality. 
Roce understood to be a pupil of his, performed 
a duett with him with great effect. 


The same night Signor Pvzzt took his usual | 


annual benefit at Her Majesty's Theatre. It was, 
as usual, a lengthy bill of fare, and combined great 
variety of v attraction. The first act of Semi- 
ramide, with Madame De la Grange, Angri, Belletti, 
and Fostini ; the last act of the Sonnamula, with 
Cruvelli and Gardoni ; the whole of Za Prova d'un 
Opera Seria, and two dirertissements, with Caroline 
Rosati in the one, and Guy Stephan and Louisa 
Fleury in the other. Madame De la Grange is not 


the best representative of the Assyrian Queen that 
has appeared upon the boards by manya one. She 
has many and great excellences as a vocalist, but 
they unquestionably do not lie in the direction of 
such large qualifications as are demanded by this 
impersonation of vocal and histrionic dignity. The 
attempt was too much for her powers, which, how- 
ever, she did not spare to tax to their utmost, and 
she was often very successful, and much applauded. 
But it is obvious that it is on her successes in the 
lighter and more airy departments of the art, in 
comedy rather than in serious opera, that Madame 
Dela Grange will have to rest her reputation. Angri 
sang admirably. Cruvelli and Gardoni as usual. We 
were glad #0 hear the latter in the part again. 
The Prova provoked the usual amount of mirth, 
and the respective danseuses were greeted with the 
wonted acclamations. 

MpiiE. Ciavss, whose singularly successful 
début asa pianist this season will be an epoch in 
the recollection of all, gave a highly interesting and 
attractive concert, on Saturday, at Willis’s Rooms. 
Among our many performers on the pianoforte, 
male and female, who are so thick upon the ground 
that it is fairly an embarras de richesses, this young 
and interesting débutante already occupies a high 
position, which she took at once, or rather which 
was at once awarded to her as her right. She pos- 
sesses every requisite for a really great artiste, and 
we are satisfied will becoine so. She displayed on 
this occasion the faculty of discrimination to a very 
unusual degree in one so young. Sebastian Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in C sharp, Chopin’s Nocturne in 
C, Mendelssohn's Presto Scherzando, Beethoven’s 
Moonlight Sonata, and Thalberg’s Fantasia from 
La Sonnambula, each as different in character as 
can well be conceived, was played by her, as if the 
school of each had been her particular, we had 
almost said her exclusive, study. She is evidently 
a musician at heart, not a mere mécaniste, or one 
whose ideas of excelling are confined to manual 
dexterity. She was tumultuously applauded, and 
compelled to repeat Mendelssohn's Scherzo. 

Miss ARABELLA GODDARD gave her second con- 
cert at the Hanover Square Rooms on Wednesday 
night. Of her style of playing, and her merits as 
a pianiste, we have so often spoken, that we have 
only to add that she continues to improve. Among 
so many rare qualifications as this young lady 
possesses, it may seem invidious to notice her one, 
or, at all events, her chief, defect—a want of feel- 
ing—a want of that nice perception of sentiment 
which Madame Pleyel so strikingly evinces, and 
which imparts to her playing the indescribable 
charm which it possesses. In firmness, vigour, and 
brilliance of execution, Miss Goddard has no 
superior; and she displayed her powers to the 
greatest advantage on this occasion. Mendelssohn’s 
Quartett in B minor, Beethoven's Sonata in G, 
Sebastian Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D, Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Prestissimo’ in A, from his Seren Charac- 





teristic Pieces, and Dohler’s fantasia from William 
Tell, gave abundant scope for them, of which she 
availed herself with signal success. She was encored 
in the two last, but contented herself, wisely, we 
think, with bowing her acknowledgments. Con- 
certs are generally lei enough in all conscience, 
and the repetition of instrumental solos may well 
be dispensed with at all times. : 


| <A ‘constant reader’ in Munich sends us the fol- 
| lowing account of the career in that city of the 
| great songstress, whose absence from Her Majesty's 
Theatre this season has been a source of so much 
disappointment :—‘‘ Madame Sontag, who has been 
| singing here for a fortnight, has left, after having 
| kept us all in a fever of excitement the whole time 
of her stay. The enthusiasm with which she was 
received here must have exceeded anything in 
other parts of Germany, though her whole tour 
has been triumphantly successful. The operas in 
which Sontag performed were her old favourites— 
_ the Sonnambula, Martha, the Barbiere de Seviglia. 

&c., and a more perfect artist or virtuosa could 

not well be imagined. Her coloraturas delighted 

the audience, and the celebrated ‘Sontag’s Polka’ 
| was rapturously encored. Her voice is thought to 





dramas into action, would do mo 
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hardly in the 
de Rossi, the 
S$ the freshness 


have lost much of its power, for it j: 
nature of things that the Countess 
matron of forty-seven, should posses 
of the organ of Mademoiselle Henrietta & 
twenty-one. Those who rem: mber her few oe 
figure, have found her greatly increased in ag 
point, so much so, that she is now too heavy me ve 
very small feet. Her new and tasteful Paris so 
toilette was universally admired: she wore coor 
valuable diamonds when they suited the cha Pens 
her rich auburn hair was superbly coi fi - sat ta 
satin slippers, which the fair enchantress wore 
down at heel, were exquisite, and could only iiss 
belonged to a fairy foot. Sontag, with her uml 
generous benevolence, gave a farewell concert j 
the Odéon for the poor, where she took her hie 
amidst showers of garlands and bouquets, The 
choir of singers greeted her with some beautiful 
verses, composed in her honour some years since by 
King Maximilian, when Crown Prince, and the 
students drew her carriage in triumph to her hotel 
The Count and Countess de Rossi received many 
invitations from the nobility of Munich, but de. 
clined them generally, as the medical advisers of 
the Countess have prohibited all exertion or fatigue 
beyond what she is obliged to undergo when 
appears on the stage. 

‘'wo of Mendelssohn’s posthumous works have 
again been published by Breitkopf and Hartel of 
Leipzig—viz., recitative and chorus from the ora- 
torio Christ, and the finale of the first act of the 
opera Lorelei. 

Verdi's new opera of Rigolctte has been performed 
at Vienna. 

F. Hiller is about to produce a new opera, 
Paolo. 


she 


The shortcomings of Her Mavesty’s THEATRE 
in singing are manifest compared with the 
‘Royal Italian Opera,’ but the house stands pre- 
eminent for its superiority in dancing. On Thurs- 
day a new ballet was produced, with the title, 
Zélie; ou, U’ Amour et la Magie, and nothing could 
be more elegant and tastefully arranged. It is said 
to be composed by M. Gosselin, while the poem is 
by M. St. Georges, and the music by M. Nadaud; 
the principal danseuses being Malle. Caroline 
Rosati, and Mdlles. Rosa, Esper, Lamoureur, 
Allegrini, and Louisa Fleury. The ballet opens 
with a scene in the magician’s garden, and after 
some pretty coquetting between Malle. Rosati and 
M. di Mattia, changes to a fairy revel, in which a 
lively troupe of danseuses execute a very elaborate 
figure with great vigour and naiveté. Again i 
changes to a marvellous scene of enchantment, 
sparkling with flowers and fairies and reai foun- 
tains, and several extremely clever and novel pat 
are executed by the ladies above named in rapid 
succession. A character dance by Mdile. Rosat: 
and M. Durand excited considerable interest, and 
the curtain fell amid a shower of bouquets and 4 
perfect whirlwind of applause. 


— 
—— 











THE DRAMA. 


WHATEVER may be thought of the merit of the 
individual performers in the German company * 
Sr. James’s THEATRE, students of the Germes 
drama are at least beholden to Mr. Mitchell for 
enabling them to judge of the merits of that drama 
more clearly than they could possibly have done am 
the closet. Its beauties and its defects aon 
more palpable on the actual stage, and we see ~ 
little mere vigour of thought, or even of charac ca 
can do to make a drama endurable, if these be at 
combined with movement, variety of action, a0 
constructive skill. It is a misfortune to the literaty 
men of Germany that they have given wd ee 
consideration to this essential part of the fancti : 
of the dramatist. With all the study = rel 
have devoted to our own dramatic literature, this 
have never been able to follow our example ip . 
particular. Indeed, mere study will eto to be 
A few visits to the prongs at pet their 
. > rno e 
gathered there from those Ww te for Germs? 


dramatists in this respect than years of 
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d in France the author and the 
cage been in intimate contact. Our 
sit dramatist was himself both actor and 
and his interests in both capacities 
ees thorough knowledge of the means by 
hich an audience is to be interested and moved. 
} authors are without this kind of 
deat and the result is shown in plays full of 
hich no energy of attention can 


ings, but w 
phe without fatigue. Egmont, Don Carlos, 


Filia Galotti, The Robbers, all of them delightful 
works to read, are intolerably tedious on the stage ; 
whereas a fifth part of theirintellectual power, judi- 
ciously applied, would make the fortune of an expe- 
rienced French or English dramatist. The same 
jon applies, although in a less degree, to the 
Paust, which on Tuesday night drew together the 
most crowded and brilliant house of the season. In 
one form or another this poem is familiar to every 
educated Englishman, and all were eager to see if, 
like other dramas, this was to derive fresh illus- 
tration and attractiveness from the realities of the 
3 Undoubtedly the test which the Faust 
applies to the powers of the performers is a severe 
one. The characters of Faust, Mephistopheles, 
and Margaret, are all indelibly stamped in the 
imagination of every spectator, and their peculiar 
qualities are such, that only powers of a very high 
order could meet the expectations of an audience. 
Were these powers shown in the performance of 
Tuesday? We think not. Of Devrient’s Faust it 
is impossible to speak with favour. His cold and 
unimaginative nature becomes painfully apparent 
in this character. He neither looks nor acts it. 
We miss the look of imaginative speculation, 
the weariness of an unsatisfied spirit, the awaken- 
ing of a new and elevating emotion in his love 
for Margaret, the despair at the blight his 
eelfish passion brings upon her. In the ex- 
quisite garden scene, where the pure soul of the 
simple girl expands like a beautiful flower under 
his very eyes in the artless utterances of a love 
which must have possessed a peculiar fascination 
for the man of subtle intellect, wearied of the 
conventions and hypocrisies of life, where was the 
tenderness, the look of grave and affectionate 
delight, with which Faust must have regarded 
her! Again, when she questions him about his 
religion, how cold and formal was his delivery of the 
fine burst of poetry and eloquence into which he is 
carried ! There was none of the rapt unconscious- 
hess of the imaginative and intellectual dreamer 
which should have accompanied the words. All 
was cold, hard, and pedantic. Not less defective 
was his treatment of the last scene with Margaret 
in the dungeon—a scene in which a great actor 
would have swept his audience away with irre- 
sstible enthusiasm. Here, again, all was cold and 
a Look, accent, action, conveyed no trace 

teling in the performer, and, of course, elicited 
no sympathy in the spectator. 





Devrient is, as we | 


vi 4 " H 
€ said, a clever actor: but he never becomes | 


the man he represents. 
— ina different dress. Accustomed 
ieee, - ag and poetical suggestiveness in 
woah ie et : te J largaret of Frau Schaefer falls 
“iia € standard which we should apply to 
,. part on our own stage. In the earlier 
ee rau cred displayed considerable naiveté, 
Ratenasion. easingly. She wants, however, that 
$ grace of person and open artlessness 


f 

“ Manner which ch: . . 

mak of which characterize Margaret, and which 
ust, o course, h ; 


ave formed the secret of her fasci- | 
tation for Pan's er fasci- | 


og In the later scenes, too, where 
is mabe oe and tragic power is required, 
in which the © avail herself of the fine situations 
caly is Pra poet has placed her. Above all, not 
; v Schaefer deficient in knowledge of the 


powers, hid her art to make the most of her own 


ter of Margaret, 


she wants the passionate 
the ament which js ; 


indispensable to portray 


the great cont a anguish, and the madness of 
topheles was u Ing scene. Herr Kihn’s Mephis- 


of the expression of cold sneering 


Act what he will, he is | 


important for the | 


om , ely, the great feature of the | 
tp mance. His make-up was admirable, and 


heartlessness, which sheds a blight wherever he 
appears. Somewhat too melodramatic, perhaps, 
the treatment of the character may be as a whole ; 
but not more so, we can believe, than is necessary 
for scenic effect. The brilliant dialogue was sent 
home with infinite point, and the baldness of the 
action relieved by the actor's force of accent and 
expression. Considerable violence is done to the 
poetry of the play by transposing sonie of the 
scenes, and mixing up others, as, for example, by 
making Margaret speak the touching appeal to the 
Virgin— 
“ Neige, neige, 
Du schmerzenreiche,” &c. 

in the street beside her brother’s body, and follow- 
ing it up, while she is still on her knees, by the 
murmurs of the evil spirit, and the chanting of 
the ‘Dies Ire,’ which belong to the cathedral 
scene. Nothing can show more strongly than this 
to what shifts for scenic purposes the actors are 
driven by the poet’s want of constructive skill. 
With all its faults, however, in this respect, the 
Favst is full of interest as an acting play; and we 
regret that the near termination of the German 
company’s engagement affords so little hope of its 
being repeated. 


The Theatre Frangais, at Paris, produced on 
Friday M. Ponsard’s new tragedy, Ulysse. It is in 
only three acts, but is accompanied with choruses, 
in the style of the ancient Greek theatre. As its 
title causes to be supposed, its personages and in- 
cidents, and even much of its language, are taken 
from the ‘Odyssey.’ It begins with the thirteenth 
book of that poem—with Ulysses’ return to Ithaca ; 
then goes on to his conference with Minerva, to 
her advice to him, to his return home as a beggar, 
to his conversations with Eumeeus, to his meeting 
with Telemachus, to his first interview with Pene- 
lope, to his discovery by Euryclea, to the gay 
parties of the suitors and the servants, to the pre- 
dictions of Theoclymenus, to the shooting with the 
bow, to the slaying of the suitors, to the conversa- 
tion, union, and happiness of Ulysses and Penelope. 
The play is, in fact, a perfect paraphrase of the 
poem. The Frenchman has followed old Homer 
step by step, with the same fidelity as the dog fol- 
lows his master. We cannot compliment M. Pon- 
sard on his new production. Notwithstanding the 
example of Virgil, we hold that no poet, however 
great he may be, has the right to borrow the per- 
sonages, language, plot, and adventures created by 
another; and still less, we think, has he the right 
to turn into a play what was written as an epic. 
Such being our opinion, there seems to us, as will 
readily be imagined, something perfectly ludicrous 
in a small poet of the nineteenth century turning 
one of the sublime works of the great father of 
poetry himself into stilted French Alexandrines, 
and eking it out here and there with jingling 





rhymes of his own. Nor is M. Ponsard’s execution 
of his design calculated to excuse its audacity. He 
has changed the nervous eloquence and mighty 
power of old Homer into pompous, heavy, inflated 
verse: his own additions, under the pretext of imi- | 
tating the simplicity of the original, are singularly 
puerile and weak—downright niaiseries in fact ; the | 
personages, so full of grandeur in the poem, are 

paltry in the extreme in the tragedy; the plot is | 
rendered obscure and incomprehensible ; and many 
of the incidents which are so effective in reading, 
seem silly and commonplace, and even disgusting, 
when clumsily done in action on the stage. The 
choruses are for the most part prettily written, and 
are very nicely set to music by M. Gounod, the com- | 
poser of Sappho. One of them, in the first act, is 

of really remarkable beauty. The able actors of | 
the Francais supported their characters as well as | 


characters of Homer can be supported by French- | 
men; Geffroy was Ulysses, and Delaunay Telema- 
chus. But the principal female part, Penelope, | 
might have been made much more effective if it | 
had been confided to some other actress than Malle. | 
Judith. The play on the whole was successful, as 

most first representations now-a-days are, but it is | 
not at all likely to have a long career. The scoff- | 
ing Parisians seem to have small respect for | 


| ruinous to literature. 


Homer, probably because they know him not. Some 
of Ponsard’s ‘improvements,’ too, were so naire as 
to admit of a comical interpretation, and these 
were irreverently quizzed, 





John Howard Payne, the noted American actor 
and dramatist, died lately at the Consulate at 
Tunis, in his 60th year. He was born at New 
York, in 1792. From childhood he was a prodigy 
even in that region of precocious intellect. In his 
13th year he was a writer for the press, and editor 
of the ‘Thespian Mirror.’ At 16, the youthful 
Roscius appeared as. Young Norval, in Douglas, at 
the Park Theatre, New York. At Boston, he ap- 
peared, among other characters, in those of Hast- 
ings, Rolla, Edgar, and Hamlet, In 1812 he came 
to England, and made his début at Drury Lane, in 
his 21st vear. West, the painter, was a kind 
patron in those days. In 1826 he edited a London 
dramatic paper called ‘The Opera-Glass,’ A great 
number of dramas were prepared by him when on 
the London stage, chiefly adaptations from the 
French, Charles Kemble appeared in some of 
these, as in Charles JJ. The now cosmopolitan air 
of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ first appeared in Howard 
Payne’s ‘ Clari, the Maid of Milan.’ In the latter 
years of his life he occupied the post of Consul of the 
United States at Tunis. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, June 23. 
DeEcIpEDLY la belle France, “the proud queen 
of literature and art,” as her sons like to call her, 
is going back rapidly to the dark ages and to the 
Inquisition ; and seems likely before long to enjoy 
the exciting spectacle of having books burned by 
the hangman and authors roasted at the stake. At 
this present moment her clergy and her govern- 
ment are assailing literature with all the malignant 
fury of a crack-brained fanatic of old. The former, 
represented by cardinals, archbishops, bishops, and 
by the great continentalchurch organ, the ‘ Univers,’ 
are clamouring for the suppression of classical 
studies in the public schools and colleges. Virgil, 
say they, was a pagan, and Horace a pagan, and 
Cicero a pagan; and the holy men are horrified at 
the idea of causing the writings of the heathens to 
be studied by the youth of a Christian country. 
Homer, and schylus, and Sophocles, they add, 
came into the world before Christ; argal, it will 
bring Christian juveniles to perdition to learn the 
language in which they wrote. After demolishing 
these abominable pagans, and making an auto-da-fé 
of their works, the clergy, I understand, intend, 
from the same enlightened regard for Christianity, 
to kick all Asia out of the earth, as its different 
nations still cling to religious superstitions which 
existed previous to a.p. 1. And whilst modern 
literature is thus being assailed in its foundation 
by the men of bell, book, and candle, the govern- 
ment, on its part, continues its crusade against it 
with even increased vigour, A tax on paper is to 
be inflicted; in other terms, literature is to be 


_ compelled to pay a tax of 400,000L. a year, 


In England there has, if I mistake not, always 
been a tax on paper; but it has always been one 
of the most unpopular imposts, and has done 
immense damage to literary enterprise. In France 


'no such tax has ever existed, and the imposition 


will not only be most unpopular, but will be almost 
Fancy the producers of 
books and periodicals being called on, all at once, 
to pay the enormous sum of 400,0001. in the course 
of a year, and to continue to pay it annually 
henceforth for ever. They cannot do it, evidently ; 
it is impossible. They could not have done it years 


'ago, when, under the late king, France enjoyed 


unexampled prosperity, and literature in particular 
flourished right gloriously; as well call on them 
for the moon as to demand it now, when the 
capital embarked in literary enterprise has been 
woefully diminished by political convulsions, and 
when, Sein revolutions in the past, and uncertainty 
in the future, and above all, from oppressive and 
iniquitous laws, enterprise is almost null, and 
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literature is drooping. ‘‘ But the publishers,” it is 
said, ‘‘can throw the burden on the public by 
increasing their prices.” This is an absurdity; 
they can do nothing of the kind. The public will 
spend no more in books than it does now; if 
prices be increased, it will cease to purchase. 
In the firm conviction that the new tax will be 
ruinous to literature, several of the principal Paris 
ublishers seriously think of transferring their esta- 
ishments to Brussels or London; and others de- 
clare that they will cause any books they may pro- 
duce to be printed and published in Belgium, and 
then imported into France. It is frightful to con- 
template the number of printers, bookbinders, and 
others, who would be thrown out of employment by 
the execution of such designs. As to the paper- 
makers, they-are in perfect dismay; as not only 
will they have to sustain an immense diminution 
in the demand for paper for the home market, 
but are menaced with the partial loss of their ex- 
rts, which have hitherto been very considerable. 
aper-making, in fact, is one of the staple industries 
of France; and the United States, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Brazil, Chili, and even China, 
ay, and England herself too, are amongst the coun- 
tries which purchase large quantities every year. 
It has become quite a regular practice for French 
authors and publishers to place a notification in all 
works of importance that translations of them must 
not be undertaken without permission, under pain 
of the pecuniary penalties fixed by the recent lite- 
rary treaties. Not having the pleasure of seeing 
very many new publications from England, I know 
not whether our authors and publishers have got 
into the way of doing the same thing; but, if not, 
they would certainly do well to begin at once. The 
announcement is necessary to secure the advantages 
of the treaties. It will, besides, enable the author 
to choose his own translator, or, at least, to ascer- 
tain that he is perfectly competent. This is no 
mean consideration, as heretofore translations have 
almost always been confided to incapable hands. 
In England especially men seem to have been em- 
ployed to interpret French who know as much of 
the language as they do of Chinese. To translate 
well, it is not sufficient to read French with the 
occasional help ofa dictionary, or even to be able to 


CHARLES 
IMPERIAL 


of “Tux Impgrtat Cycirorpmpia.” Such a book, perfect 
in itself, is a desideratum for the English Library; and 
this Sub- Division will be finished during the present year. 


for a quickly completed Edition of the Entire Cyclopedia, 
that the Proprietor intends to gong with the publication 
upon a plan which will enable him to bring out ‘‘ THE 
Imperrat Cyrcropmpia” at the lowest cost, and in the 
shortest time. . . 

“Tug Impertat CyrcLrop2p14” will be published in Two 


In 1850, Mr. Knt@ut commenced the publication of | 
“Tur CycLop2b14 OF THE British Emptre,” as a branch | 


But the desire of the Public has been so strongly expressed | 


KNIGHT’S 


Divistons and Ong Svs-Drvtsioy, each 
, Alphabetical arrangement, and forming, 
| PREDIAS OF DISTINCT DEPARTMENTS 
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CYCLOP ADIA. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. 


having its ory 
in fact, Crero. 


OF KNOWLEDGE, which 


' may be subscribed for as separate 


| sion comprehends all those subjects which 
clusive contents of the earlier Ene 


folio editions of Chambers) 
| tionaries of Arts and Sciences. 


| one Division, by a 
| Scientific,—the other, Literary. 





TO BE COMPLETED IN THIRTY-SIX 


TO BE COMPLETED 





gabble a few score phrases; but it requires a | 
thorough grammatical knowledge of the language | 
and literature, and an intimate acquaintance with | 
the people. Men thus qualified are not very 
numerous, and will, it is true, require higher re- 
muneration than it is the present custom to give. 
But it is a question whether respectable publishers 
are not bound to employ them, no matter what 
the cost, especially as there is now the same copy- 
right in a translation as in an original work. 
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LEAK HOUSE. By Cuartes Dickens. 
Namber V. will be published on the 36th inet., price Is 
With Dlustrations by Histor K. Baowxr. To be completed in 
Twenty Monthly Numbers, uniform with “ David Copperfield,” & 
Bradbury and Fvans, 11, Bouverie Street 





Just published, price 6d. in paper cover, 


AMBERS'S POCKET MISCELLANY. 


Volume VII. To be continued in Monthly Volumes 
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W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow . 
W. S&S. Orr and Co., London; J. M'Giashan, Dublin; and all 
Rookerllers 

This day is published, price Is. 6d., by post, 2 
HROAT DEAFNESS, and on the PATHO.- 
LOGICAL CONNEXIONS of the THROAT and EAR. 
reprinted from “ Deafness Practically Nlustrated By JAMES | 


YEARSLEY, Esq... M.R.C.8., English Aural Surgeon to her lat 
Majesty the Queen Dowager, and Surgeon to the Metropolitan 
Bar Infirmary. Sackville Street 

John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho 

“MORTIMER ON FIRE- WORKS —New E‘ition 

YROTECHNY; or, a Familiar System of 

RECRERATIVE FIRE WORKS. Ry GC. W. MORTIMER 
A New Edition, in l?mo, carefully revised, with Additions, and 
30 Wood Engravings of the Apparatus and Picces, price 3s. xis 
“A very useful manual to all who are fond of the brilliant art 

of Pyrotechny. It gives clear directions for making every «pecics 
ef fre work."'—Moanixe Apveariors 

WILDERSPIN’S MANUAL POR INFANT SCHOOLS. 

Reduced to 2. 6d. cloth 


A MANUAL for the RELIGIOUS and MORAL 
INSTRUCTION of YOUNG CHILDREN tm the Nursery and 
Infant School. With Music. By SAMUEL WILDERSPIN and 
T. 2. TERRINGTON Reyal Sro, cloth, reduced to 2s. éd 


PETER PARLEY'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIBLE. A New Edition, in lémo, cloth, with mumerou: Wood 
Fngravings, price ts Gd 

4. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoin’s Inn 
and other Booksellers i 


and all Booksellers 


The existing purchasers of “The Cyclopedia of the | 
British Empire” have been free to discontinue the book at | 
any stage of its publication; nor have they become Sub- 
seribers to the Complete Cyclopedia. Jt is intended to 


| issue the two Volumes, to such Subscribers only, at Fifteen 


Shillings per Volume ; and to commence a Re-issue in Eight 


*,.” The publication for Subscribers to the complete CycLoP&DIA will commence 


DIVISION I. 


THE CYLCOPADIA OF SCIENCES AND ARTS. 


To BE COMPLETED IN THIRTY-SIX PARTS, AND IN NINE VOLUMES, 


ParTs, FORMING NINF VOLTMES, 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Encyclopedias | 
» Which were 


Tliustrated with numerous Steel Engravings and Maps. 


orks. The One Divi. 


form the er. 
aS (such as the 
designated as Dic. 


| The subjects of Geo 

} 4 . . P “pg ree 
| History, and Biography, did not enter into their my: 
| These subjects will be comprised in a Second Division, 
large generalization, 


pian. 
The 


may be called 


At the Subscription Price of Three Shillings and Sixpence each for the Parts, and Fifteen Shillings for the Volumes, 
DIVISION II. 

THE CYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


At the Subscription Price of Three Shillings and Sixpence each for the Parts, and Fifteen Shillings for the Volumes. 


*.* The publication of each of these Divisions will commence, in Monthly Parts, in August 
and September next. 


SUB-DIVISION. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Parts for Subscribers at a proportionate reduced price 
But should any Purchasers of the present Series signily 
their intentions to become Subscribers to the Complete 


Cyclopedia, 


: ~ which ther 
an arrangement will be made by which they 


will receire an advantage in the presentation to them, free 


cost, of the First Part of each Division. 


with the issue of 


Part I. of “‘ The British Empire,” on the 1st of July, at Three Shillings and Sixpence; and of Volume I. 
at Fifteen Shillings. —7he Names of Subscribers will be received, and the Copies delivered, by a compre 
hensive plan of Bookselling Agency, in Town and Country. 





OFFICE FOR THE PUBLICATION OF “THE IMPERIAL CYCLOP-EDIA,” 90, FLEET STREET. 
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THE WORKS OF SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART 


(PE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Com- 


mencement of the French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of 

Waterlo: Crown 8vo, 20 vol«., with a ( opious Index, price £6 

The Subscribers to this edition are respectfully informe d, that 
the Publishers will shortly be compelled to discontinue the sale 
of separate Volumes. It is, therefore, recommendc d, to those who 
have purchased portions of the Work, to complete their sets with 
as little delay as possible 

LIBRARY EDITION, (the Fighth,) elegantly printed, 
vols. demy Svo, embellished with Portraits, £10 10s. 


in 14 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARL. | 


ROROUGH, with some Account of his Contemporaries, and of the 

War of the Succession. Sccond Edition, in 2 vols Svo, with Por 

traits and Maps, uniform with the Library Edition of the “‘ History 

of Europe,’ £1 16s : 
ttl. 

ESSAYS, POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 


MISCELLANEOUS. 3 vols. Svo, uniform with the Library 
Edition of the “ History of Europe,” £2 5s ; 





ATLAS TO ALISON'S HISTORY of EUROPE, | 
constructed under the tion of Sir A. Alison, by A. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, F.BR.S.E., &c. &e.; comprising 109 Maps of Countries, 


aires 


Battles. Siewes, &c. &c., with a Glossary of Military Terms. In 
crown 4to, for the crown Svo Edition, £2 128. 6d. In demy 4to, 
for the Library Edition and other editions in demy Svo, £3 34 

EPITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. Fourth 
Edition, bound, price 7s. 64 


Wiliam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and Londcn 


CONSTANTINE 





MISS AGNES STRICKLAND'S NEW SERIES OF ROYAL 
FEMALE BIOGRAPHIES. 





IVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 


4 AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNE( 
in 6 vols. post Svo, 
“Tives of the 


REGAL SUCCESSION, 
Histortcar Vionetres, uniform with 
England,’”’ by the same Author. 
price 10s. 6d. each, containing— 


Vols. I 


‘TED WITH THE 
with Porrsatrs 886 


Queens { 


and II. are publisbes 


MARGARET TUDOR, Queen of James IV. 
. v 
MAGDALENE OF FRANCE, First Queen of James 


MARY OF LORRAINE, Second Queen ¢ 


of Mary Queen of Scots. 


MARGARET DOUGLAS, Countess of Lennox, & 


Darnley. 
nD WI 


Vor. Tum 
THE LIFE OF MARY 


——_— 


QU 


“Every step in Scotland is histori il 


arise on every side; the very rocks 
talents as a writer, and turn of mind as 
liar manner fit her for paintin 
illustrious or dignified female « 
and song."—Bracxwoon'’s MacazIne 








This day is published, price 5s : 
OF 
sURJUGATION 
By BASIL H COOPER B.A 
Cockshaw, 41, Ladgate 
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PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 


By MRS. EVERETT GREEN. 
} > J Daughter of 
mprising BE of MARGARET Tl DOR, : 
0 sing tT a Consort of James IV. of Scotland, &c. 
io 
Green us 2 very carefully written life of Mar- 
aan eat hou abe in the volume before us. To the student 
—especially of its Reformation—the long and 
- iis collected by Mrs. Green are important, and we 
ae a account for the more popular character which that 
erement assumed there.”’—ATHEN EUM. 
Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
£1 4s. bound, 


Now ready, complete in 8 vols. Svo, price 
THE NEW REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Br AGNES STRICKLAND. 
EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN. 
XB. Any volumes may, for a short time, be had separately, 

‘ F price 12s. each, to complete sets. 
Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





BOHN'’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
\ ISS BREMER’S WORKS, translated by Mary 


HOWITT. New Edition, carefully revised. Vol. I. con- 
taining THE NEIGHBOURS, and other Tales. Post 8vo, por- 


trait, 38. 6d. ‘ 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


NEANDER'S MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIAN 
a\ Lire IN THE EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES, (including 
his LIGHT IN DARK PLACES,) translated by J. E. RYLAND. 


Post &vo, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
ICERO’S ORATIONS AND RHETORICAL 
/ WORKS, translated by C.D. YONGE, B.A. Vol. IV. with 

ladex. Post Svo, 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 

BOHN'’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


RIDGEWATER TREATISES. Krrey on the 
History, Hanirs, and Instincts of AnrmMats. Edited, with 
Notes, by T. RYMER JONES. Vol. II. with Index. Numerous 
Lt Engrayings, many of which are additional. Post 8vo. 
Tice 5a. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 








. KITTO'S DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Pablished this day, with upwards of Sixty Engravings, principally 
from the Assyrian Sculptures, 


o x ~ 

[SAIAH and the PROPHETS: the Second 

Volume of the Evening Series of DAILY BIBLE ILLUS- 
TR ATIONS ; being Original Readings for a Year on Subjects from 
SACRED HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ANTIQUI 
TLES, and THEOLOGY. By JOHN KITTO, D.D. 

The Evexine Series, of which the two last volumes will be 
published in the course of 1852, comprises— 

Val. IL JOB and the POETICAL BOOKS.—Vol. II. ISAIAH 
ind the PROPHETS.—Vol. III. The LIFE and DEATH of our 
WED —And Vol. IV. The APOSTLES and EARLY CHURCH. 

_ The Morsixe Serixs, which is dedicated by Special Permission 

to the Queen, consists of— : 

_ a. 1. The ANTEDILUVIANS and PATRIARCHS, Third Edi- 

Vol ay re and the JUDGES, Second Edition — 
‘ r ok, S! y ~ , esene ~ f , : 

yon and the KINGS , and DAVID.—And Vol. IV. SOLO- 

The Work is 
handsom: ly prin 


piers, 


especially designed for the Family Circle, and is 
ted in Foolscap Syo, enriched with fine Frontis- 
. a, encties, and numerous Illustrations on Wood. Each 
came is sold s¢ Parately, price 6s. cloth. 

Edinburgh: William Oliphant and Sons. 
—__ london: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
ALFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


No.7, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 





Trt STEES. 
Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
Esq. | George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 
Chai Directors. 

Depaty-cheet The Hon. ELIOT T. YORKE, M.P. 
8. Ives Sevmend ha, W ILLIAM JAMES MAXWELL, Esq. 
‘onege Prederic ene T, Esq William James Lancaster, Esq. 
Charies Heaton Elite — Esq Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Samael Gurney Pry " aa. Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 

Lif Amurancce 4 iy | Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch. 


“yy 2 ‘ . A 
Aseria tion * of every description can be effected with this 


The Maglt a 
Melt of the Io Set ot : : 
ie Table » the last Division of Profits is shown in the follow- 


hich exhihi \ By: 
Wider Palit EXhibits the Additions made to the sums assure 
Patic ims assurec 


its ly , i 


Joke Pemberton Heywood, 


~ 


veurge Prederick Dickson, 








Date of ss i ths Total Sum | Per cent. 
2 = é ba —s- Addition Assured i of Addi- 
ce. g<s BSs | tn 1851 including | tions on 
is ges ; previous Premiums 
ees, F Bonus. Paid. 
a 
. ¥ -% 
* Rte Lats "t we _£ £e d. g& «e 
oS 12 a 335 19 8 5908 & 6 52 
Sa i ir i l 7 239019 11 64 
‘Ut les . wD 3 3.606 593 3 O 52 
- 12 : > - 
erent len, 2) a 68 1 0 1073 10 7 67 
Met tenk $9 | pon ot So S| 837 2 2 65 
fae ae | 25S 4 0 5819 17 10 29 
tren to tions, if mpar ith tha wee — 
tte rane, -.. eared with the premiums paid, will be 
Pilirteny Ft % high as 67 per cent. upon them. ’ 


offs : 
Shee, shorter duration have received proportionate 


J. W. HAMPTON, Seoretary. 














Y¢ Pal r . 
HE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 
July. ; . ; 

CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. ; 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Oftice of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Natrona ASsuRANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, Sr. Martin’s Prace, Trararcar Square, 
LONDON 
N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director 





— MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with this 
Society, and the assured can reside in any part of Europe, the Holy 
Land, Egypt. Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and in 
most parts of North and South America, without extra charge. 

FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The FIFTH BONUS was declared in January last, and the 
amount varied with the different ages, from 24§ to 55 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid, during the last Five years; or from 
£5 to £12 10S. per cent. on the sum assured. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
amount made by the regular business, the ASSURED will here- 
after derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, 
at the same time, complete freedom from liability, secured by 
means of an ample Proprietary Capital—thus combining, in the 
same office, all the advantages of both systems. 

The Fund invested for the security and benefit of the Assured 
exceeds £83850,0003 and the Income is now upwards of 
£136,000 per annum. 

Every description of Assurance may be effected, and for any 
sum from &SO0 to £10,000. 

A eopy of the last Report, setting forth full partienlars, with a 
Prospectus, can now be obtained of any of the Society's agents, 
or by addressing a line to 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Sceretary. 

99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 











q\COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION FOR 
Uy LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The only Office in which the benefit of Mutual Assurance can be 
obtained at Moderate Premiums. 

PREMIUMS at early and middle ages about a fourth lower than 
in the other Mutual Offices, so that the sum required in them, say 
at age 30, to secure £1000, wouLp secuRE £1230 In this. 

PROPFITS.—The whole are divisible among the Assured, ona 
principle at once safe, equitable, and favourable to good Live ss 
the surplus being reserved for those Members whose Premiums, 
with accumulated interest, amount to the sums in their Policies ; 
in other words, for those by whose longer contributions alone it 
has been created. 

Annual Premium to secure £100, with Profits, at Death :— 


5 | 9 | 3 | 40 | 4 | SO” 
19 1449013 86 814 1 7 








Age 20 | 2 
£1158 |1 18 Of 2 1 6|[2 6 10 

Or the Premiums may be made to cease after a limited number 
of payments. Those payable during 21 years only will be found 
nearly the same as most participating offices require for the whole 
of life. 

PROGRESS.—Since the Institution of the Society in 1837, up- 
wards of 5670 Policies have been issued, covering assurances 
amounting to nearly Two Millions and a Half. The whole affairs 
are in the most prosperous condition, as shown by the Annuai 
Reports, which, with Prospectus, Tables of Premiums, and every 
information, may be obtained free on application. 

LONDON BRANCH, 12, MOORGATE STREET. 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary 





TTNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ COMPANY, Estanursarp ny Act or Pantiament In 1834 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. ; 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another 
in decked vessels, without License, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intended visit. ‘ ; 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increase d rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in moncy transactions & real 

ec y. > 
; Sesame ctuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
. FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALRERT, K.G > 4 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 


x > , a 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIBTY, Established 
a.d. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, Watrrntoo 
Pracr, Lonpon. 
DIRECTORS, 
Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, K.H., F.R.S., R.E., Chairman 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq , Deputy Chairman 
Admiral of the Fleet, the Right | Lieut.-Gen Arnold, K.H., K.C 
Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. | Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, Captain William Lancey, R-E 
G.C.B., G.C.H. Wim. Chard, Esq., Navy Agent 
Lieut.-General Sir Hew D. Ross, Wilbraham Taylor, Esq 
K.C.B., Deputy Adjutant-Ge- Major-Gen. SirJohn Rolt.K.C_R 
neral Royal Artillery. | Major F.S. Sotheby CBE 
Capt. SirGeo. Back, R.N., F.R.S. | Lieut. Gen. Sir G. Pollock ,G.C.B 
Lieut,-Gen. Taylor, C.B,,E.1.C.8. | Captain William Cuppage, R.N 
Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard, C.B.) Captain Michael Quin, R.N 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 49, Strand 
'Puysician—Robert Lee, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 4, Savile Row. 
Counsrt—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle Street, Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields 
Soricrrors—Messrs. Garrard and James, 18, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East. 
Actrvary—John Finlaison, Fsq., President of the Institute of 
Actuaries 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro 
fession and stationin life,and forevery part of the world, with the 
exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics 
The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and by payment of a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case ofinecrease of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their policies 
Four-Firrns of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured 
The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Septennial Division of Profits, in the year 1851, warranted the 
apportionment ofa Very Liberal Bonus 
The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex 
amples:— 


Age Policy . Total 
Nea ‘ Ss : 
when effected ote Additions 


Assured. in Assured. in 1881 
25 .. 3638 .« 81000 .. £166 19 Participators 


” 
2) 
$5... 1838 .. £1000 .. £17619 86} in Two 
< 
t 
8 | 
} 


45 .. 18638 .. Lid ., L219 6 6 Septennial 
SS .. 3836 .. £1000 .. &2385 19 Divisions 
os Bees eo £1000 .. £268 1 3) of Profits. 


26 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £49 1 0) Participators 
36 .. 31844 .« @1000 2. £59 9] in One 
46 .. S44 .. L1000 ,. £77 13 ff Septennial 


a ec 


65. haae 6 6;,. Breee .. £83 13 7 Division 
G6 1. FOUR «2 BACCO. ax £94 15 &) of Profits, 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary 


fhe LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Established 1836, 8 and 
10, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, and 20 and 21, POULTRY, 
LONDON 

Capital, Two Millions Sterling. Reserved Funds, £346,000 
Liability of Proprietors unlimited. 

MIDSUMMER POLICIES should be renewed within fifteen 
days after the 2ith June, the Renewal Reccipts are in’ the 
hands of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCE at home and abroad on liberal terme 

LIFE INSURANCE in all ite branches. 

LIFE POLICIES, when taken out under Table No. 2, have 
FIXED BONUSES GUARANTEED TO THEM, not contingent 
on Profits, without any Liability of Partnership to the Assured, 
and at moderate Premiums 

Vrospectuses, and all information, may be had on application 

BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company 


NOTICE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


yf sks. HIGHLEY and SON beg to announce 
a that, in consequence of recent alterations in the Book 
selling System, by which all restrictions have been abolished, they 
are now enabled to compete with any house in London; and beg 
to state that a copy of the latest edition of nearly every work on 
Medicine, Surgery, Physiology, Microscopy, Chemistry, Physics, 
Hotany, Geology, Mineralogy, &c., is to be found on their shelves 

32, Fleet Street, June 18, 1852. 


T° BOOKBUYERS., — Just out, a LIST of 
VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS (in good condition), 
in all departments of Literature, being recent additions to the ex 
tensive Stock of Standard Works, now offered for sale by W 
HEATH, 497, New Oxford Street, London. One stamp required 
for postage 
\I PRUDENT.—LE REVEIL DES FEES, 
s e performed before the Queen, and VILLANELLE, per 
formed at the Author's Second Concert, are both published this 





day, price 4s. each 
T. Boosey and Co., 25, Holles Street. 
THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, ReEceEnt’s 
| PARK, are open to Visitors daily. The Collection now 
contains upwards of 1500 specimens: including the HIPPOPO. 
rAMUS, presented by HH. the Viceroy of Egypt, ELI ri AN rs, 
RHINOCEROS, GIRAFVES and YO! NG, LEUCORYX and 
YOUNG, ELANDS, BONTEBOKS, CAMELS, ZEBRAS, I IONS, 
TIGERS, JAGUARS, BEARS, OSTRICHES, and the APTERYX 
presented by the Lieutenant-Governor of New Zealand All 
Visitore are now admitted to Mr. Gould's Collection of Humming 
Birds, without any extra charge —The Band of the First Life 
Guards will perform, by permission of Col Hall, on every 
SATURDAY, at Four o'Clock, until further notice 
Admission, l#.; on MONDAYS, 6d. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
0} WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the firet 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner tery ices at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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THE PHYSICIAN'S HOLIDAY; 


A MONTH IN SWITZERLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1848. 
BY JOHN FORBES, M.D., F.R.S. 


PHYSICIAN TO HER MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD. 


WITH A MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 





LONDON: WM. 8. ORR AND CO., 2, AMEN CORNER; 
JOHN CHURCHILL, PRINCES STREET, SOHO. 





COMPLETION OF MACGILLIVRAY’S BRITISH BIRDS. 





In 5 vols. demy 8vo, price £2 10s. cloth, lettered, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, 


EnVigenous and fMPigratory. 


Including their Organization, Habits, and Relations; Remarks on Classification and Nomenclature ; an Account of the 
principal Organs of Birds, and Observations relative to Practical Ornithology. Dlustrated by numerous Engravings 
and Woodcuts. 


BY WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M., F.R.S.E. 


PROFESSOR OF NATURAL HISTORY, KING’S COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 


The Fourth and Fifth Volumes of this Work, completing the History of the Feathered Tribes, are now ready for 
publication, price 18s. each Volume. 





LONDON: WM. 8S. ORR AND CO., 2, AMEN CORNER. 





BOOKS FOR EMIGRANTS, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


A Series of Books in all Branches of Literature and Science, adapted for Popular 
and Family Reading. 





Just ready, Second Edition, containing the Latest Information from the Gold Country, 


THE GOLD REGIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE COLONIES OF NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, 
AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA; 


With Particulars of the Recent Gold Discoberies. 
BY SAMUEL MOSSMAN. 


TEN YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. 
BY THE REV. D. MACKENZIE, M.A. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER, CONTAINING THE LATEST INFORMATION REGARDING 
THE COLONY. 





By the same Author, just Arrived, 


THE GOLD DIGGER: 


A Pisit to the Australian Gold Fields, 


WITH REMARKS AND HINTS FOR INTENDING EMIGRANTS, AND THE LATEST ACCOUNTS OF THE 
GONDITION OF THE COLONY. 


BY THE REV. DAVID MACKENZIE, 


AUTHOR OF “TEN YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN THE coLoyr,” 








=_= 


FOR BOOK CLUBS AND LENDING 
LIBRARIES. 


eee 
I 


. 9 Ad . 
Niebuhr’s Ancient History; ¢ 
prising Lectures on the History of the Asiatic *s the om. 
Egyptians, Greeks, Carthaginians, and Macedonian — 
a = tap Aeagperan by Dr. L. Schmitz With saan 
om MSS. in the exclusive $i ; — 
Svo, cloth, £11ls.6d.00 Fon Of the Editor. 3 yuu, 
“In his account of the Asiatic em ires 
Asis ires and 
reported to have foretold more thant wenty nds 
discoveries which have been made in our own 
and others."—Lirgerary Gazerre. 


Egypt, Niebuhr is 
TS AO the splend'g 
days by Mr. Layarg 


It, 


Niebuhr’s Lectures on 
TORY. By Dr. SCHMITZ. New 
Svo, £1 4s. cloth. 


Roman His. 


and cheaper Edition. 3 vols 


ait. 
1 ’ 
Regal Ey og _ y Prof. F. W. New. 
IV. 


Liebig’s Familiar Letters on (Che. 
MISTRY. New and cheap Edition, containing the Author 
latest Researches on Dietetic 3, Physiology, A vriculture é ‘ 
Foolscap 8vo, 6s. cloth. we Bie 

v 


Buff’s Familiar Letters on the Physics 
OF THE EARTH. Treating of the Chief Movements of the 
Land, the Waters, and the Air, and the Forces that give rise t 
them. Edited by Dr. A. W. HOFMANN. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth. 

Vi. 


Dr. Lardner’s Railway Economy; or, 


the New Art of Transport. Its Management, Prospects, and 
Relations, Commercial, Financial, and Social; with an Exp 
sition of the Practical Results of the Railways in operation ia 
the United Kingdom, on the Continent, and in America 
Large 12mo, 12s. 

VII. 


Dr. Lardner on the Steam-Engine, 
STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS, and RAILWAYS. New 
and Cheap Edition. 1 vol., large 12mo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 


VIII. 


Baron Von Reichenbach’s Researches 
on MAGNETISM, &c. Translated and Edited (at the express 
desire of the author), by Dr. GREGORY, of the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vyo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


IX. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. 


New Ed!*ion. 2 vols., feap., 8vo, 13s 
‘ x. 
Confessions of an English Opium 
EATER. Cheap Edition. 2s. 


London: Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street 
and 27, Ivy Lane 





PERIODICALS FOR JULY. 


:. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. CCCCXLI. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
Our National Defences. 
Katie Stewart. A True Story. 
American Politics. ; : 
My Novel: or, Varieties in English Life. 
Alphonse Karr. 
Nepaul. 
The Celestials at Home and Abroad 
The General Election. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By Cassie 


M‘INTOSH. Part V. 
CONTENTS -— 


Favit-Hovses: viz. Vineries, Pineries, Peach- Houses, 
Fig, Plum, and Apricot Houses ; Tropical Fruit cong oe 
Prant-Hovses: viz. Conservatories, Gree n- Hows, | nf Neck 
Engravings of Houses and Gardens at Frogmore, engi e 
House and Garden, Fifeshire; and 125 Illustrations ¢P 

wood, by Bransron,. 


MT, , "RE AND 
THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE oc 
THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND ns * 
CULTURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. Three Shillings 
Three Engravings of Farm-Steadings. Price Fam London 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh an¢ 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


“ ; SCARLET 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF THE & 
LETTER,” &c. “ 
In a few days, in 2 vols. post oo te had at 
town and country, : E. Br 
HE BLITHEDALE ROMANC ) 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORN®: aity 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Pico 
ie i £ Hearts 
London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, | widdleses st oe 
Street, Covent Garden, in the county 6 No. 4, ane 
office of Messrs. SAVILL and get -_ ae 
Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid); a= da + Henrietta $ 
office of Messrs. REEVE and CO., “0 ° 


Part XX0 


Cher? 





Libraries 














LONDON; WM, 8, OBB AND CO., 2, AMEN CORNER, 





Covent Garden.—Saturday, June 26, 1592. 





